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lt Is Important That Sound American Public Opinion Should Be 
Formed Regarding the Causes of This Great World Devastat- 
ing War. The Following Books are Illuminating and 
Will Aid Materially Any Searcher After the Truth 





BECAUSE n AM A GERMAN By HERMANN FERNAU. Net, $1.00 


German's appeal for liberty, justice, and the development of social and intellectual life, which is openly and dangerously 

threatened by Germany at the present moment. So full of conviction and seriousness is this statement of Germany’s case 
iinst her rulers that three weeks after publication in Germany every copy of the work was confiscated by the police, and 
sale forbidden under the heaviest penalties. 


German Military Control followed “Because I Am a German” to the United States with such efficiency that the leading 
German papers in this country have refused to insert an advertisement of the book in their columns. 


Aside from his courage, and the novelty of his The A fork Evening Poat says ‘Holding fidelity to truth above adher- 
the t striking thing in the book is just this question of ‘ Oo! io he pleads his cause with dispas nate earnestness, Lik 
Vidual t intellectual freed : is no reviler of his country, but rather the defender of its better self 
/ it is needless t ii oe Herr Fernau against its worst.’’ 
ini of which Liebkuecht and Harden ar The Chicago Dai Vews says “It is a grave, serious and pathetic discus 
t t exponents,”’ sion of a momentous subject." 


Philosophy and War iby EMILE BourTROU: The Nemesis of Docility By EDWARD HOLMES. 


Showing conclusively that War and Philosophy are “Docility” here is used to mean readiness to obey for 
intimately connected, that the deductions and theories the sake of obeying, avidity for commands and instruc- 
of philosophers gradually filter into general thought tions, reluctance to accept responsibility or exercise in- 
and become the groundwork of the belief, and, conse- itiative, inability to react against the pressure of auto- 
quently, of the conduct of a later generation. Net, $1.75 eratic authority. Used in such a sense when docility 


becomes a national characteristic, it may also become a 
destructive force of extreme violence, and this the au- 


The Deeper Causes of the War 


By EMILE HOVELAQUE. thor holds has happened to Germany. Here is an expla- 
Placing the burden of responsibility for the great con- nation of the paradox—a people as clay in the hands 
flict on the German philosophers of the last fifty years, of their rulers, and yet arrogant and aggressive in 
the author asserts that these philosophers have foisted their bearing towards the rest of the world. Net, $1.75 


upon the German people an untrue concept of England, 
France, and Russia, and by erroneous ideas were led Nationality and the War 
to ar Net, $1.25 . —— 
nana hsen ch By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Germany and England By J. A. CRAMB. The Boston Advertiser says: “This book goes to the 
Introduction by Joseph H. Choate. shelf of the few really big books thus far produced by 
the incentive of the conflict. It has been written by a 


The New York Tribune says: “A book that will outlin¢ 
the struggle now engaged. whatever its outcome. a his man who knows his subject thoroughly, by a student 
‘ —s alias ena dor nts Sa } on « le = - mae ‘ 
toric document for future generations as well as for who has studied his problem, not for the = = 2 
. . . . . } + 7 are ” > ‘ a1 
the hour, a statement of English history and English vut for years. Net, $2.5 


idea of world supremacy paralleling, page for page, 


programme of German Imperialism. And, above the New Europe By ARNOL! TOYNBEE 


id beyond all this, the book is literature. Net, $1.00 Lord Cromer, in the London Spectator, says: “Every 
Germany from Within Ry A. D. McLAREN European will probably agree that at the close of the 
present war there ought to be, and, indeed, that there 

The author spent many years in Germany in close con me reconstruction of the map of Europe. 

ul classes and sections of the people, and is And every democratic European will also certainly 

refore writing from full knowledge and experience agree that the basis of that reconstruction must be 

of their alms and aspiration: In press i im the more ample recognition of the principle 

of nationality.’ Net, $1.00 


Italy and the U siete Alliance 


W. O. PITT . . . . - 

The Paitadetehte Press enest “haw eben Oe Ghee te Peace and Warin Europe By GILBERT SLATER 
understand the underlying causes which impelled Italy The Boston Advertiser says: “The author has studied 
to cast her strength into the balance on the side of Brit- with care and wide insight the histories of the causes 
ain and France and their allies, cannot do better than | of war, and has related them to the present crises and 
to read this book The style is rapid and is to the future diplomatic relations of the world. To all 
admirably adapted to the purposes which the author the book cannot fail to open new and interesting phases 
had in writing the book.” Net, $1.00 | of the great question.” Net, $1.00 


GERMAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR By G. W. PROTHERO. Net, $1.00 


This book explains the genesis of German Policy; the teaching, the events, and the conditions which combined to form a 
public opinion in Germany favorable to war; and the way in which that opinion influenced the foreign policy of the Empire. 
lhe importance of German aims in the Near and Middle East is emphasized as being the most fundamental cause of the 


present war \ 
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The Week 


O judge by its proceedings thus far, the Congressional] 

Committee inquiring into the alleged Wall Street “leak” 
had better plug up some holes nearer by. The leaking of 
tips to stock-brokers is a small affair compared with the 
leaking away of the brains and decency of Representatives. 
And it cannot be too plainly said that the way in which 
this investigation was started, and has till now been con- 
ducted, is a serious reflection upon the intelligence of Con- 
gress and also upon its sense of fair play. The Commii- 
tee has voted to bring Lawson before the bar of the House 
for contempt. This is well enough, but what the Commit- 
tee ought more to concern itself about is the question 
whether the whole affair is not bringing Congress into 
public contempt. For consider the origin of this inquisi- 
torial proceeding. It was born of rumor. No member of 
the House had a single fact to go upon—except the fact 
that there had been a crash in Wall Street. From this was 
evolved the mass of unfounded gossip and round-the-corner 
scandal which was made the basis of the resolution to in- 
vestigate. The member who introduced it, Representativ:> 
Wood, of Indiana, had a great many flourishing whereases, 
and wagged his head with suppressed wisdom when talking 
to the Washington correspondents, but had to confess be- 
fore the Committee that he had no evidence whatever. Even 
the “A. Curtis” letter—which bore on its face every sign of 
being anonymous—did not come into his possession until 
after he had moved to inquire. Mr. Wood is serving his 
first term in the House, but appears to have learned very 
rapidly the great rule of evidence in Congress—to believe 
implicitly every bit of calumny that is whispered into a 
credulous ear. 


S for the management of the investigation, it has been 

marked by nearly every vice conceivable. Chairman 
Henry, of the Rules Committee, began well by endeavoring 
to ascertain in private what the witnesses knew. He talked 
with the portentous Lawson, and frankly reported to the 
House that the Boston Furioso had no knowledge whatever 
about the “leak,” and that, so far as appeared, there was 
not even a prima-facie case for investigation. But the 
House fell into one of its fits of folly, led on by its most 
gullible and inconsequential members—men like Bennet and 
Gardner—and voted that the Committee must forthwith 
inquire and report within ten days. From that moment 
we have had the flood of silliness and unfairness. Repre- 
sentative Wood was permitted to unpack in public his ham- 
per of soiled linen. Every man whom he accused, with 
nothing to go upon but the most wretched tittle-tattle, has 
instantly come forward with indignant and sweeping de- 
nials; and Mr. Wood has been forced with shame to admit 
that he had not a shred of proof for his charges. Such 
methods are incapable of defence. A rural justice of the 
peace would throw stuff like this out of court with wrath 
and strong language. 


PON the problem of Pershing and his troops the geo- 
graphical trend of the fighting in Mexico has direct 
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bearing. More and more the Villista storm-centre is passing 
away from the border and in the general direction of the 


Durango Mountains. The first display of organized Villista 
strength occurred with the capture of Parral several m: 
ago. Then came the northern swing towards Chihuahua City 
and the threat against Juarez, which would have brought 
trouble to our very doors. That threat has rapidly subsided. 
Chihuahua was quickly recovered. Now Parral, Jimenez, 
and Santa Rosalia are once more in Carranza’s control and 
the insurgent tide has ebbed out of Chihuahua State alto- 
gether. Whatever may be the meaning of the puzzling cam- 
paign methods by which Carranza’s garrisons surrender 


mths 


large towns to the Villistas only to retake them with ease, 
the fact remains that the chances of a Villista raid on the 
border are less now than they have ever been since Pershing 
entered Mexico. Something like the condition demanded 
by our Administration has been established. 
ranzista army is operating under an active commander be- 
tween the bandit forces and the border. 
is not pressing us for action. It is the psychological mo- 
ment for the withdrawal of Pershing’s forces and the com- 
mencement of constructive work for Mexico with all of the 


An active Car- 


Carranza himself 


good will that would be released by such action. 

EACE rumors will not down. Despite the Kaiser's 

impetuous appeals to his soldiers to steel their hearts 
against an enemy who has refused a magnanimous offer of 
peace, nowhere is it believed that the negotiations have 
been finally broken off. And every day brings new evi- 
dence of the real moving force behind Germany's proposal 
to end hostilities. 
the deepening discontent among the people of the Teutonic 
Powers. All the indications are that Austria is worse 
off than even Germany. From Hungary have come re- 
ports of misery growing almost unbearable. The new 
Austro-Hungarian Emperor is plainly anxious for peace, 
and it is no idle guess that the interview of the Austrian 
Prime Minister with the Emperor William had to do with 
plans for renewing negotiations in order to come to terms 
with the Allies. More and more is it becoming clear that 
the sea-power of England and France has doing 
its work, exerting an economic pressure which cannot be 
indefinitely resisted. 


This is the increasing destitution and 


been 


HE safest guess about the meeting of Allied Premiers 

in Rome is that it has little to do with the momentous 
military operations of which it has been made the prelude 
by clairvoyant correspondents. After two and a half vears 
of war it is still the habit to assume that Hindenburg and 
Joffre never fail to give notice of the next thing they in- 
tend to do; this in spite of the fact that the great battles 
of the war have never followed upon those dramatic ar- 
rivals of the Kaiser at the front which were to be their 
signal, or after significant consultations between Joffre 
and Haig or between Asquith and Briand. The most ob- 
vious purpose of the meeting in Rome was a general in- 
ventory and reaffirmation of Allied sentiment, following 
upon the governmental reconstruction in England and 
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France. The Mediterranean question naturally must have 
been to the front, not only because it concerns Italy most 
closely, but because it enters into the entire scheme of fu- 
1 
4 


ture Allied operations. But it is certain that financial an 


were on the programme. For one thing, 


Italy, and shipping is 


r) 1 “hilar 
10 i¢ provi I 


( IS a very pressing problem fo1 
big question. The Mediterranean has been the 
heavy submarine | ‘s for the Allies. How 
to « mize and protect British shipping without sacrific- 


unquestionably discussed in Rome 


| pProath the Belg: ins from themselves that von Bis- 
sing has been transporting them into Germany, to save 


tarvation, idleness, and demoralization. The 


first crop of Bissing’s benevolence is now being harvested. 


» Belgium in cattle cars and in the 


It is bel hipped back 

orm of men broken with hunger, maltreatment, and dis- 
ease. Owing to a slight miscalculation on the part of the 
German authorities, t or ¢ ps which were to shelter 
the salvaged Beigians in Germany have had to be turned 
into prison camps. The miscalculation has to do with a 
matter on which German reckoning has more than once gone 
astray, the human soul. It is unpardonable, unthinkable, 


that Belgians should prefer to starve in their own country 
rather than labor under favorable conditions in an adjoin- 
the country that 


ng country, which simply happens to be 


} conquet “1 and crushed them. What business is it of 
( ns, anyhow, to concern themselves with the busine 
of war, to keep up moral guerrilla tactics long after the 
( } decided, to refuse to look hard fa 
in the e? But such is the criminally perverse and obsti- 
rf nd of the people of Belgium! And such is 
the mind Ge After two years and a half she still 
’ ! nd utters about with her feet in the 
piritual mot into which her General Staff plunged her 
on Au 14, bewildered, angry, resentful, well an- 
n nd und nding 
* oo “au ce which packed the Academy of Music at 
Philadelphia on Sunday formed the latest of the meet- 
which are being held in our great cities to protest 
against the Bel n deportations. In Boston, in New York 
t the wreat meeting in Carnegie Hall, in Baltimore, and 
w in Philadelphia, the intensity of the feeling on the 
ibject | been amply manifested. The meeting in Phila- 


delphia was called to “register the abhorrence with which 
American people in general, and citizens of Philadelphia 


the German process of turning non- 


part j . l y 
( batant Belgians into substitutes for German working- 
n sent into military life.” That this abhorrence ought 


Americans in every walk of 


s of the working people the 


to be felt in equal degree by 
life is evident: but to the ma 
facts of the case have not been sufficiently brought home. 
It is to be hoped that 
the moving appeal addressed by 500,000 Bel- 
In the ter- 


omething may be accomplished in 
this regard by 
vian workingmen to their American brethren 
rible situation in which they find themselves, a situation 
which only a few short weeks ago would have seemed im- 
possible in our day, these Belgian working people, threat- 
ened with a peculiarly abhorrent form of slavery, ask the 
workingmen of America to throw their influence with our 
Governn.ent into the scale to put a stop to this outrage. 


——— , not in many years has New York heard a more 
h moving narrative than that told so simply and straight- 


forwardly by Mrs. Sheehy Skeffington on Saturday night. 
The story of the deliberate murder of her husband, against 
whom no accusation of misconduct of any kind was ever 
made, she related with amazing self-restraint. The facts 
in themselves, proved in court and in Parliament, are ter- 
rible enough. She was not bitter even in relating her in- 
terview with Mr. Asquith, with his insulting assumption 
that the terrible injury done to her could be offset by com- 
pensation in money. It is against the whole system of 
misgovernment in Ireland and of that British militarism 
which murdered at least fifty Lrishmen without warrant or 
excuse during the revolution that she is here to protest, 
and we heartily wish that she may receive the widest hear- 
ing throughout this country. No one could listen to he: 
recital of what has happened in Ireland without bein 
impressed, in view of the fact that she and her husband 
had never been connected with the party which advocated 
DY pei 


force or believed in any sort of revolution except 


ful means. 


uld wage a war without having an army scandal be 
cause of the intrigues by women of title and prominence 
[It had been supposed, however, that in this struggle, upon 
which, we are told, the fate and the future of England de- 
pend, this sort of thing would have been subordinated t 
considerations of the public welfare. Not at all. Unques 
tionably, the case of Mrs. William Cornwallis-West reveals 
the same old petticoat influences at work which have alwa; 
affected the usefulness and efficiency of the British : 
These reached the high-water mark of their baleful in‘u- 
ence in the Boer War, during which it was openly said 
the favor of certain women of prominence must be procu: 
The exceptional happening just now 


} 
i¢ 
i 


[* was, we suppose, too much to expect that Great Britain 
c 


prior to advancement. 
is that the court of inquiry this time has made an admirab 


oY 


report, sparing no one, not even the lady in question, and 
letting in the daylight so thoroughly that a long step t 
wards putting an end to this sort of backstairs favoritis 
must have been taken. It is all an extraordinary story, 

the least because it was the resistance of a mere sergean 
to being promoted by the great lady’s favor which led to tlie 
exposure of the whole intrigue, and even to the rapping o 
the knuckles of the Field-Marshal lately commanding all o! 
his Majesty’s troops in France—far-reaching consequen 
of adamant virtue in a lowly position! 


RESIDENT WILSON is to be heartily congratulat 

on the auspicious start that will be given to the woi 
of the newly created Tariff Commission through its chai: 
manship being filled by Professor Taussig. His qualific: 
tions for that post are unique, but it seemed for a tim 
doubtful that he could be induced to undertake its burden 
Professor Taussig is not only the best-equipped man i) 


the country for this position in point of knowledge and 
training, but the extraordinarily judicial temper of his 


} 


mind will cause any judgments he may pronounce on 
troverted questions to be accepted on all sides with a de 
gree of confidence which those of no other man that we can 
think of would be likely to command. There is one thing, 
however, that it will not do to expect from him, and this 
is the solution of insoluble problems. When a subject is 
so involved that it is impossible to pronounce a confiden' 
judgment upon it, Professor Taussig has an uncomfortable 
habit of plainly saying so. Just how far this will interferé 
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with the getting of showy “results” by the Commission ex- 
perience alone can tell. 


HE resolution adopted by the Senate Democrats and 
byw at “pork” is worth a dozen planks in a plat 
form. Coming when it did, it brought timely as well 
as powerful support to the President in his opposition 
to both the Public Buildings and the Rivers and Har- 
bors bills as they have appeared in the House. It is su} 
port from the right quarter. An Executive should not 
be left to conduct such a fight alone, or against the bulk 
of his party. 
much as it is his. 


The responsibility is that of Congress as 
The credit for stopping the contem- 
plated raid upon the Treasury will now be shared between 
the President and the Democratic Senators, in particular 
Senator Newlands, who offered the resolution declaring it 
to be the sense of the caucus “that the Appropriations Com 
mittee be supported in its efforts to prevent increases be 
yond the actual needs of the Government and as far as pos 
sible to obtain decreases.” This action shows that the 
strength which the sentiment against extravagance has 
attained outside of Washington is at last realized in the 
Capitol. It also forms a precedent which may easily be a 
rallying point for future opposition to such measures, 
whether introduced in Democratic or Republican Congress 
es. Adoption of a similar resolution by the House caucus 
would be the best political stroke that the Democrats 
make at this time. 
S* RETARY McADOO’S statement about the condition 
of the Treasury is not the least of the blows which are 
falling upon the Public Buildings bill. 


Its fate in its pres- 
ent form seems sealed. If we cannot meet our necessar\ 
expenditures, what member of Congress will urge the vot- 
ing of money for unnecessary ones? A more comprehensive 
menace is contained in the President’s declaration to Chair- 
nan Sparkman, of the House Rivers and Harbors Commit 
tee, that he is opposed, not merely to huge appropriations 
for such matters, but also to the very method of making ap- 
propriations for them. 
should be entrusted with the task of determining the ex- 
penditure of the money appropriated, with the view of sys- 
tematizing improvements and thus employing the funds at 
its disposal in a more economical manner. This hits at the 
heart of the custom, which is the individual Congressman’s 
influence with his associates for his share of a grand grab 


He suggests a commission which 


bag. Its boldness is to be gauged by the difference between 
attacking mere States’ rights and leading an assault upon 
districts’ rights, but there is no doubt that a firm Presiden: 
can go far in this direction. Meanwhile, the addition to the 
President’s powers of the authority to veto ite 
priation bills is again being urge This, however, 
require amendment of the Constitution. 


ns in appro- 


would 


Y OT the least interesting or important feature of Gov. 
4 McCall’s message to the Massachusetts Legislature i+ 
its party aspect. There was nothing partisan in the me 

sage, but this is the very reason for observing its political 
effect. Gov. Johnson did not win his place in California 
and in the Republican party by posing as a partisan; the 
opposite was the case. His opportunities in the Senate 
and in the next National Republican Convention have come 
to him because, upon whatever ticket he ran, voters of all 
parties or of none supported him. A like consequence was 
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confidently expected from the nomination ot 
through the West Republican Governors may be found 
who have been doing on a smaller ale, and in a quieter 
way, the sort of thing that has brought Johnson to the 


front. The question confronting the party, therefore, has 


seemed to be the making of sufficient political capital out « 
this condition to carry it across the shoals upon \ } 
stuck in November. Hence the talk of Joh: 

But McCall suddenly makes it evident that the proyre ‘ 
even the radical, Republicans do not all live we 
Mississippi. In so doing, he has struck a blow r 
party unity. Nothing can sooner dissipate th i 


half-persuaded Progressives than declarations like | 
could anything be healthier for the half-recovered 
than a genuine contest for the President 


among a group of progressive Republican 


age generations may learn with 
4 lé 


half a century after the freeing of the 1 


vere enough illegal executions of colored 1 1 

to warrant the tabulation of statisti These 

rations may have to exercise the historical imagin 

realize that we felt genuinely encouraged whe ! t 
lynchings of both white and colored persons had, in- 1916 
as compared with 1915, dropped O7 1 4, tl 
negroes from 54 to 50. They m: wonder ; } 

sionate way in which the head of Tuskegee c| fied 
murders by States, as if he were enumerat ! 
moving than the number of picture galleri¢ Gj 
gia in the lead last vear with 14, 7 folk \ 

9. Upon one point they may share our curio 

of the killings. Three of the four white men and 7 

50 negroes were lynched for havit nmitt 

fourth white man w ispected of cutting 

negrot re lynched for killing of 

for any othe) igen e, tl numberi 10 

tempted rape, %; hi teali and ; ting a per 
escape, 6; wounding offi tl iw, 4; 1 

Nine other offences resulted in one lynching e: | 

at last be evident that Jud Lynch is fairly imy 

does not care particularly wh the « 

he doo! vict 

A T fu ht it would 

Fg age vess tic which ¢ ) eS Sv | ( ! 
members of community. That is the pro} 

two upper classes taken in by the dinin; of | 

ton. But it is precisely because the dining 

ton, like the fraternities in all the c t 

and leave out so comparatively few tl the ! 

a caste without anything of the istification tI! 

be pleaded for caste. They are » crowded 

Apparently, it has been found that it el 

one man of ten on the outside in order to t 
nine with the comfortable feeling of b th d 
But the protest signed by the Princeto: 

on a point which is really of mor rnificance than the 
question of democracy. In order to make a club, “a mas 
must repress enough of his individuality to conforn 
the standards which the upper classmen may determines 
The undergraduate, imitative enough at best, submits sol 


emn-eyed to a process of ironing out in reference to stan 
dards which he accepts as being handed down fror 


instead of the rather childish make-believe they are. 
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Ambassadors at Washington 


ENATOR LODGE was warranted in his implied rebuke 

to Ambassador Bernstorff. The latter was indiscreet 
in coming out with a public statement about President Wil- 
son’s note. It is one of the elementary rules of diplomacy 
that an Ambassador in a foreign country shall make no 
public comments upon an act of the Government to which 
he is accredited. The excuse is offered that Count Bern- 
storff was but following the instructions of the German 
Government. That, however, only removes the impropriety 
one degree. Such indiscretions prejudice, rather than for- 
ward, the cause which they are intended to serve. Yet we 
dare say that Lord Northcliffe’s press in England will go 
on speaking of the way in which Bernstorff has “‘completely 
outgeneralled” the British Ambassador at Washington, and 
will keep up the clamor for the removal of Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice. 

It is easy to understand why the British Ambassador has 
not succeeded in pleasing the proprietor of sensational 
newspapers who is now setting himself up as dictator in 
England. Sir Cecil has not been a talking Ambassador. 
He has preferred to do his work in quiet. Very few state- 
ments has he felt it necessary to give to the press at all, 
and these have been unexceptionabkle in form. Nor has he 
believed it desirable to conduct an open British propaganda 
in the United States. One reason for this may have been 
that he was fully aware that the preponderating American 
sentiment has all along been pro-Ally. He was content to 
let well enough alone. But all this, of course, is not Lord 
Northcliffe’s idea of diplomacy. He would have every 
question debated by megaphone, and every official communi- 
cation printed immediately in capital letters and in red ink. 

English public life is now having its period of North- 
cliffe terrorism, just as we in this country had to go through 
Hearst’s. Our own would-be dictator by a shrieking press 
we have happily retired to a position where he merely goes 
through his contortions unheeded. England’s may have a 
considerable run yet; and so it is possible that his demand 
for a “live wire” in the British Embassy at Washington— 
for some big, “brainy,” and bounding Ambassador who will 
make the President sit up—may lead to the recall of Spring- 
Rice. We should hope that Mr. Balfour at the Foreign 
Office would not be weak enough to yield to the shrill out- 
cries of Northcliffe. That they come from an entirely mis- 
taken point of view, if not from prejudice and malice, can 
hardly be doubted. For if the sensation-loving English 
newspapers wished to do so, how easily could they magnify 
and jubliate over the diplomatic successes of the British 
Ambassalor! They could assert that he had compelled the 
American Government to reverse itself on the question 
of armed merchantmen; that he had prevented an embargo 
on the export of war munitions; that he had made possible 


the flotation in the United States of huge British loans; © 


that he had, in a word, won enormous practical triumphs, 
while the German Ambassador had nothing to show for all 
his feverish activity. This would be either untrue or ex- 
aggerated, but that is no reason why Northcliffe’s papers 
should not have affirmed it in big type. They have chosen, 
rather, to attack Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, just as they at- 
tacked Mr. Bryce before him. 

We are not concerned to defend the work of the British 
Ambassador at Washington. It is not for Americans to 
judge of it, except as it has been unobtrusive and diplomati- 
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cally correct. Sir Cecil has stuck to his job and kept silent 
about it. This of itself is a high qualification. An Am- 
bassador ought not to feel complimented when he is gossiped 
about any more than should a woman. The less he sets 
tongues wagging the better. And it ought not to be for- 
gotten that a diplomat may be eminently successful without 
eminent abilities. Proof of this was advanced years ago by 
John Quincy Adams in the case of an early British Minis- 
ter to the United States. Writing in his Diary of Mr. 
Bagot, he said: 

No English Minister has ever been so popular; and the me- 
diocrity of his talents has been one of the principal causes of 
his success. This is so obvious that it has staggered my belief 
in the universality of the maxim that men of the greatest tal- 
ents ought to be sought out for diplomatic missions. Bagot has 
become a better Minister than a much abler man would have 
been. 


This, of course, was not the whole story. Adams went on to 
remark that “for a negotiation that would require great 
energy of mind, activity of research, or fertility of expe- 
dient, such a man would not be competent.” He continued 
to urge, however, that ordinarily “a man of good breeding, 
inoffensive manners, and courteous deportment is nearer 
to the true diplomatic standards than one with the genius 
of Shakespeare, the learning of Bentley, the philosophica! 
penetration of Berkeley, or the wit of Swift.” To a raging 
sensationalist like Lord Northcliffe, this would seem rank 
heresy, but John Quincy Adams knew what he was talk- 
ing about. As Secretary of State he had a furibund Eng- 
lish Minister, Sir Stratford Canning, to deal with, and left 
a record of the way in which he applied the Adams cold 
douche to the ineffective heats of that diplomat. 


Peace and Food in Germany 


HE chorus of bitter resentment with which the note 
of the Allies was received by the German press had 
a well-drilled precision about it that suggests a conductor’s 
baton swung from official headquarters. Natural wrath 
might explain the unanimous outcry that the Allies had 
behaved exactly as they might be expected to behave, that 
peace was done for, and that there was nothing for it but 
to buckle down and see this business through with the 
sword. But natural wrath would not evaporate so suddenly 
as to produce the striking contrast between the tone of 
the German newspapers on one day last week and the tone 
the day after. It seems rather as if the newspapers were 
under orders to hurl one loud shout of defiance at the 
enemy, and then to go on arguing with the enemy as much 
as they please. The move to peace is not dead, neither in 
the belligerent countries nor in the neutral countries. The 
move to peace cannot be dead when the Berlin Vorwérts 
“returns” to a discussion of peace and argues that the only 
way out is by compromise and understanding. It cannot 
be dead when the Frankfurter Zeitung prints a list of peace 
terms that Germany cannot accept, and we find that Ger- 
many cannot agree to Russia’s conquering Constantinople, 
France’s taking Alsace-Lorraine, Servia’s taking Austrian 
territory. Are these the words of a victorious peace’ 
Plainly, the instinct for peace is stronger than the desire 
for victory. 
And the evidence is cumulative that the lack of food in 
Germany is the main factor behind the desire for peace. 
We need not talk of starvation, nor yet of defeat. There is 
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a difference between a people being starved into ruinous 
defeat and a people being driven by lack of food into an 
irresistible clamor for peace if decent terms may be ob- 
tained. If it be indeed a war of destruction which the 
Allies are waging upon Germany, then starvation as a 
means of ending the war may as well be dismissed. The 
German people will submit to all sacrifices, and if the na- 
tional resolution should slacken, we believe German leader- 
ship resolute enough to enforce the same discipline at home 
that it would enforce upon a mutinous army in the field. 
Putting starvation aside, the fact of under-nourishment is 
admitted by the German authorities. It appears in von 
Hindenburg’s pleas for enough food for the munition work- 
ers. It appears in the newspaper complaints against in- 
efficient and inequitable food administration. It appears in 
the recriminations between town and country and between 
Bavaria and Prussia. It is revealed in the stories which 
eye-witnesses bring back from Germany of a civilian people 
depressed and listless with insufficient food. “If everybody 
else is obliged to tighten his belt to still the disquieting 
clamors of his stomach,” writes Vorwirts. This figure of 
the tightened belt is a commonplace of discussion in the 
empire. Savants learnedly discuss the possible permanent 
effects of under-nourishment and the psychology of hal‘- 
rations. They bring to bear all the minutie# of German 
method upon the analysis of the phenomena of hunger. 

How serious is the strain upon the German people may 
be conjectured from one factor which is not often taken 
into the reckoning. And that is the extent to which Ger- 
many was a food-importing country before the war. It is 
usually assumed that she might snap her fingers at the 
British blockade if war only permitted her to employ her 
own food resources to the full. As it is, the lack of labor, 
the lack of fertilizer, and bad crop conditions such as ob- 
tain all over the world are held responsible for the crisis 
which the German people face in the failure of their potato 
crop. It is a commonplace to say that England, if cut off 
from her foreign grain supplies, would be reduced to star- 
vation in a month. What is not so well known is that, just 
before the war, Germany’s food imports were one-half of 
Britain’s food imports. England was importing food to 
the value of $120 per head of population. Germany was 
importing food to the value of $40 per head of population. 
The disappearance of this supply has not meant to her the 
speedy ruin which it would bring to England, but what the 
cumulative effect after two years and a half must be we 
can easily conjecture. It is probable that Germany before 
the war imported one-fifth of her food requirements. Sub- 
tract that amount, subtract the enormous decrease resulting 
from war conditions and accident to crops, add the in- 
creased per-capita consumption for the men on the firing 
line and in the munition factories—for these must be hear- 
tily fed—and half-rations is not a figure of speech for the 
German masses. 

Germany and her victorious armies stand to-day like King 
Midas. Everything her generals touch may turn into the 
gold of victory, but the seventy million people of Germany 
cannot live on war-maps. That is why, after the first per- 
functory outlash of wrath against the Allies, there is a 
return in the German newspapers to discussion; a reitera- 
tion of the folly of indefinite deadlock; a reiteration of 
Germany’s determination not to be crushed. This insistence 
that Germany cannot be crushed carries the implication 
that, aside from that, everything else may be arranged. 
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Middle Europe and Bulgaria 


HEN the Allies rejected Germany's peace offers as 

a sham proposal intended primarily to work dissen- 
sion within the Entente, they were not charging Bethmann 
Hollweg with a peculiarly heinous offence. This war has 
witnessed many sorrier infractions of the moral law than 
is involved in trying to stir up trouble in an opponent's 
camp. The really interesting question is whether, now 
that Germany has made her attempt to sow dissension and 
has failed, the Allies in turn may not find a way to open 
up a rift in the harmony of the Central Powers. This 
time it is not a matter of a separate peace such as Ger- 
many may have had some reason for expecting from Rus 
sia or from France. In the case of the Central Powers 
a separate peace, though talked about during the early 
phases of the war, is inconceivable. 
between Germany and her allies a difference of degree in 
the determination to carry on the war, a difference in the 
capacity for sacrifice, and finally, a difference in outlook be- 
yond the war, when, for all the chains of alliance which 
Germany may weld around Central Europe, separate na 
tional aspirations are by no means certain to surrender 
easily to the requirements of Germany's Middle Europe. 
There cannot be conceived enough difference of opinion 
within the counsels of the Central Powers for a separate 
peace, but there may easily be enough difference of opin 
ion to influence the shaping of the terms Berlin will have 
to offer. 


3ut there may be as 


It is neither from Austria nor from Turkey, 
Berlin’s allies, that we may expect any self-assertion such 
as would be likely to embarrass German purposes and di 
plomacy. Austria and Turkey are in the position of hav- 
ing to be thankful for what they may receive. Their mili 
tary services to the general cause have been far less than 
the benefit they have derived. It is different with Bulgaria. 
She may well believe that she has contributed to the Teu- 
tonic cause some of its proudest victories. 
take the three notable achievements of German arms, the 
victories upon which German claims of the war-maps are 
now based, we find that in two of these, the conquest of 
Servia and the conquest of Rumania, the Bulgars have more 
than played a part; they made those operations possible 
Whereas Austria and Turkey have been a liability, Bul 
garia has shown a profit from the first. It follows that 
Bulgaria’s attitude towards the senior partner in the firm 
would show far more independence than that of Austria or 
Turkey. She would be more inclined to put forward her 
own views in the general Teutonic scheme of European re 
construction, and in that scheme she would be less inclined 
to see her own role subordinated to the necessities of Ger- 
manic expansion. 


among 


Indeed, if we 


Some such spirit is revealed in the recent debate in the 
Sofia Parliament. The Opposition had criticised the Gov 
ernment for allowing the Bulgar armies to be employed in 
operations in Rumania north and west of the Danube where 
the ambitions of the Bulgar people do not lie. Apparently, 
the feeling was that, having helped the Teutonic armies 
to conquer Servia last year and Rumania this year, there 
was no need for Bulgaria to make sacrifices for German 
schemes against Russia, or for that matter to wipe out Ru- 
mania completely. To such charges Premier Radoslavoff 
replied: 
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I assure you the essential part of Bulgaria’s task in the war 
; done. To those who complain that we are seeking too much 
I reply that we are not fanatics, but that we know the aspira- 
tions of the Bulgarian people. All German and Austrian 
fficers in Bulgaria are subservient to the Bulgarian command. 
I make the declaration with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment 
Here is plain evidence of a very resolute Bulgarian spirit 
and pride which may be a factor in the future conduct of 
the war and in its settlement. It by no means foreshadows 
a “break” with Germany before peace is signed, or after. 
But it does argue in Sofia a mind of its own which Allied 
diplomacy, if it ever succeeds in recovering from the palsy 
that has marked all its Balkan operations, might turn to 
its own profit. 

To what extent, for instance, will Bulgarian national as- 
pirations fit in with the great plan of Middle Europe, with 
the huge Teutonic scheme of Berlin-Bagdad which is at 
present assumed to be the profit which Germany hopes to 
bring out of the war? Austria fits into the Middle Eu- 
rope scheme because she has nowhere else to go. Turkey, 
for precisely the same reason. To Bulgaria, in this project, 
will certainly be accorded an honored place. She will be 
the guardian of the famous Corridor to Asia. She will 
extend her boundaries from Costanza to Monastir. There 
will be no humiliation for a small people to play the satel- 
lite to Berlin, especially when it has shown that it can bring 
as much to the partnership as it takes out. But who shall 
set the limit to national aspirations? Bulgaria, squatting 
between the Black Sea and the A®gean, may be visualized 

the guardian of the Corridor which makes Middle Eu- 
rope possible. But she may also be visualized as grasping 
the windpipe of Middle Europe. The vision of a great Bal- 
kan state under Bulgarian hegemony, the vision of Con- 
stantinople in Bulgarian hands, may come to tempt Sofia 
with the fact that little nations before this have grown into 


great ones. The dream of a Bulgarian Near East may yet 
come into conflict with the scheme of a Germanic Middle 
Europe. That role which for so many years a decrepit 


Turkey was enabled to play between two rival groups of 
Powers, a strong Bulgaria seated on the waterways be- 
tween Europe and Asia may aspire to play in turn. She 


did not enter the war on the side of Germany as a crusade, 
but as a business “proposition.’ » may continue to keep 
an e open for business. 


“Zone” Postal Rates 


| Pprngees is again to try its hand at tinkering with 
A the postal rates. The recent plan to shove up the 
charges on second-class matter all round having failed, the 
scheme now is to introduce a “zone” system. It is con- 
tained in the Post Office Appropriation bill reported to the 
House last week. The Postmaster-General was at first sup- 
posed to be in favor of the project, but latterly he is under- 
stood to have changed his mind, and the measure was 
adopted by the House Committee against his recommenda- 
tion. The subject will quickly come up for debate, and it is 
important for the country to know exactly what is proposed, 


and what would be its effects. 

If the bill is passed as reported, there will be a sliding 
scale of rates on second-class matter. Newspapers and 
magazines will continue to pay, as now, one cent per pound 
up to 300 miles from the place of publication. From 300 


to 600 miles the rate will be increased to 2 cents, and so on 
proportionately until everything going over 1,800 miles will 
be charged at the rate of 6 cents the pound. Hence the 
name “zone” system. The argument is put forward that 
in this way the actual cost of transportation will more near- 
ly be met by the postal rates. Few newspapers will be af- 
fected, as but few circulate to any extent beyond 300 miles 
from the places where they are printed; but magazines, 
weeklies, technical and scientific publications will be hard 
hit. This is so obvious that there can be no doubt that it 
was intended. A periodical published in New York, and 
now selling in San Francisco for ten cents, might have to 
pay six cents postage to get it there. Plainly, the price 
would have to be doubled, or else such sales given up, or 
else the publisher driven bankrupt. 

In the Engineering News of December 21 there was an 
article dealing vigorously with this proposed change in the 
postal laws. It was characterized, none too harshly, as “A 
Bill to Suppress Publications of National Circulation.” In 
fact, the taint of parochialism is all over the measure. The 
aim is to limit circulation to localities. It is more than 
hinted that some Western publishers would welcome the bill. 
They think that it would relieve them from the competition 
of Eastern magazines having a national reputation. Then 
they would be free to cultivate their own little literary pre- 
serve. But one thing which they do not see, or admit, is 
that the affair could not stop with magazines or the larger 
weeklies. It would necessarily involve also medical papers, 
scientific journals, the proceedings of engineering societies, 
and so on. Thus the zone system of postal rates would be, 
for a professor or a doctor living west of the Mississippi, 
a peculiarly obnoxious form of a tax on knowledge. 

That the fancied economic basis of the bill is unsound, 
the Engineering News convincingly argues. The pretence 
is that second-class matter ought to pay a larger proportion 
of the actual cost to the Post Office. But this is completely 
to overlook the fact that the chief element in that cost is, 
as the News points out, the “terminal expense”—that is, the 
pay of the clerks and carriers who have to handle the mail. 
This is the same for 300 miles as for 1,800 miles. Indeed, 
it might actually cost the Post Office more to deliver a 
magazine in an isolated village 150 miles away—on account 
of the repeated handlings necessary—than to haul it from 
New York to Denver or Los Angeles. The alleged relative 
cost of service, upon which the bill proceeds, really will not 
bear examination. 

Even if it could, the bill ought to be rejected as mis- 
chievous. Against it may be urged all the reasons that 
were advanced against the previous efforts to break with 
the established public policy of facilitating the distribution 
of good reading. And there is, in the present case, the 
added reason that the proposed bill would glaringly dis- 
criminate against publications of value to the whole nation. 
Fair play and common-sense are opposed to the root idea of 
the bill, and so is the national spirit. Everything that 
unifies Americans and binds them together and gives them 
common objects of interest ought to have the sedulous 
care of the Government. But here we have a proposal 
to destroy a truly nationalizing influence, and to split up 
the country into tiny patches, exclusive and jealous of each 
other. We hope that the truth will be clearly brought out 
in the Congressional debate, and that the scope and effect 
of the bill will be so conclusively shown to be harmful that 
it will be overwhelmingly defeated. 
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Actors and Repertory 


N the current number of the Century Magazine 
I Minnie Maddern Fiske is credited by Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott with a series of vehement assertions concernin; 
the value of the repertory system. They will seem curious- 
ly perverse to most students of stage art and history, and 
doubly strange as proceeding from an actress of her reput: 
and long experience. Were they ascribed to a performer 
less prominent in the public eye they might well be allowed 
to pass unheeded and unchallenged; but since, in a purel: 
restricted sense, they express an only too self-evident truth, 
they may be worth a few minutes’ consideration. The rep 
ertory idea, she says, is “outworn, needless, impossible, and 
harmful.” In connection with 
some of her later remarks this array of impetuous adje 
tives is peculiarly unfortunate. 


To assert this is not proof. 


She goes on lo argue th 
this is an age of specialization, and that under 1 pr 
system—if we understand her aright—actors may 
perfection in the special line to which they are adapted. 
it was in the old repertory system, with the signifi 
addition that the player learned to be proficient in seve 
lines instead of one. In other words, he became ve: 

an artist, who was a specialist in a dozen different ways 
Granville Barker, she is made to declare, showed “the es 
sence and the evil of the repertory theatre when he pi 
duced plays for which his company 


But Mr. Barker’s company was a scratch, not 


was utterly unfitted. 


company, aS was abundantly proved by the results. In 
“Androcles” 
Night’s Dream” 


it did well enough; but in “A 
it failed egregiously, because it could n 


embody the spirit or voice the music of the text. Neitl 
Mr. Barker nor his players had been properly schooled 


Does Mrs. Fiske really suppose that a repertory theat: 
can, in these days, be formed on the instant? At the stroke 
of a millionaire’s wand? There was a time when this could 
have been done, when it would have been possible to col 
lect a body of trained actors, with mastery of cultivated 
speech and varied illustrative action, from every point of 
the compass, but that ended a quarter of a century ago. 
She seems to think that the New Theatre Company was 
a repertory company just because it 
That enterprise, so rich in promise, collapsed mainly 
for the reason that the idea of the true stock company, 
which means a codperative body of players trained in all 
the requirements of miscellaneous drama, was, unhappily, 
ignored. The company ought to have been selected and set 
to work on the proposed programme for two or three 
years before the theatre was opened. 


proposed to become 


one. 


Nothing could be unluckier, for Mrs. Fiske’s argument, 
than the reference to Irving’s famous London Lyceum Com- 
pany, which, she says, was composed of specialists. Here 
the fact is true, but the implication disingenuous. Special- 
ists, in various directions, many of them, including Irving 
himself, they undoubtedly were, but how did they become 
such? All of them were the products of the thorough 
schooling they had received in these same needless, impo 
sible, and harmful stock companies. Where are their equals 
to be found to-day? And why are they 
“Janauschek,” she cries, “was the last of a race of giants.” 
Why are there no more of them? Whence did they 
if not from the competitive stock companies, the only 
practical schools of acting? A. M. Palmer and Augustin 


non-existent ? 


spring, 


Mrs. 





Daly, 
Palmer triumphed because he never 
field in which his players were skilled workers 


she avers, often approached the ideal. That is true. 


ventured out of the 





Daly nut 


his “specialists” into poetic drama and demonstrated their 








































utter inadequacy. Out of their narrow boundaries, tran 
ferred into realms of imagination from those of mimetic 
were impotent in speech and action “No 
Mrs. Fiske, 
years and years in which to prepare, 
different plays and give them all properly.” H: 
heard of Sadler’s Wells? 
modern plays are often ruined by bad act 


realism, they 


single company,” “even though it had 


Says 


could give five ent 


Even now, she says t1 


She suggests that the repertory st : t 
cate the actor at the expense of the pub und di 
literature.” That can only refer to the endowed th 
Otherwise it would imply an extraordinary 1 oncept 
the real functions of the theat: What profit 
or to literature, can there be in uneducated 
out a glimmering of the higher beauties of tl 
they profess? The number of our educated actors, exce 
in a few special lines of purely contemporary and « 
parativel mall artistic interest, is diminishin I 
of this condition the great mass of literary drama uj 
which the chief artistic cl: of the theatre a dey 
is banished from the stays In} iern pl: the 
is by actors who had t rs trainil ! 
rhe theatre must ine\ | ! e, 
comprehensi\ It 
sional artis in the 1 f t pl 
s the competitive repe em 
of dr: once provided. | 
not yi discovered 


A Svmbol of Belgium 


a ATT ’ "Opry mr. = } ‘ 
|: MILE VERHAEREN’ ic de 
4 country’s agony. While the Ger n wr \\ ‘ 


rying tens of thousands of Belgian w ers into 
sapping the nation rengt 

train, somewhere in France, crushed under i th 
life and the song of its greatest poet, who, Flemi: 


and temperament and Walloon by the language 


verse, stood for the unity of the Be lyian nation 

Ailes Rouges de la Guer! 3 the title of hi ite ( 
poetry, poems inspired by the war and the passions it hae 
stirred in this fiery soul, and it seems as if, by | dk 
death, his people had | its voice to cry « to 1 Wo! 
the unutterable woe of serfdom. He was, all h fe, th 
voice of the oppressed. There is among “L Flambe: 
noirs,”” published twent vears ago, a poe! é | 


Révolte,”’ 


with riot and rebellion: 


describing the lurid spectacle of 


Towards a far off towr 
Where shines the naked blade of the gui! 


My heart goes out, in a sudden mad desire 


The dull drums of many day 
Of silenced rage and of temp 
seat the charge in the peopl / 


Those to whom is left 


No other hope than } 
Have descended out of thei 


th rd iit 


It is the hour in which the mad, 
The beggars and the deracinated 


Uplift their pride in lif 
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Thus he imagined the uprising of the disinherited, the pa- 
riahs, the oppressed against their oppressors, of the slaves 
of labor against their masters. And now that the hour 
has come for his voice to utter a whole nation’s despair, 
for his verse to beat the charge against the powers of 
despotism, death has silenced him and robbed his people 
of expression— 

Ceux qui ne peuvent plus avoir 

D'espoir que dans leur désespoir. 


To utter that unspeakable woe requires a poet’s impassioned 
voice. For a hundred times more horrible than the sad fate 
of workers exploited by a merciless sweating system is this 
wholesale enslavement of a brave and harmless nation, 
whose only crime was the defence of its integrity. 

The Dutch feel personally concerned in this disgusting 
affair, as they let thousands of these men who are now 
deported to Germany return to their Belgian homes, trust- 
ing to the official promise of the German authorities in 
Brussels and Antwerp that “there would be no question 
of Belgians being deported to Germany or compelled to 
serve in the German army.” The Dutch press has pub- 
lished, in facsimile, the “Bekanntmachung” of October 18. 
1914, in which this promise is made by the municipal au- 
thorities of Antwerp, “mit Genehmigung der deutschen 
Militirbehérden.” And on the previous day, the Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam informed the Belgian refugees that 
“the Netherlands Government and the German military au- 
thorities have come to a satisfactory agreement as to the 
return of Belgian refugees to their homesteads, whether in 
Antwerp or in any other part of Belgium. The Burgomaster 
invites all refugees to return to their country, whose inter- 
est will be served by a speedy resumption of the normal 
state of affairs.” And on that same day, October 17, 1914, 
the Netherland Consul-General at Antwerp was authorized 
by the Imperial Governor of the city of Antwerp, Freiherr 
von Huene, to publish “the very assuring declaration that 
His Excellency will strictly conform to the Hague Conven- 
tion,” and “that the German authorities have no intention 
to carry any one to Germany who returns to his home.” A 
week later Het Handelsblad, of Amsterdam, contained an 
article by Professor De Louter, one of our best authorities 
on international law, reminding the Dutch of the danger the 
Netherlands neutrality would run if they thwarted or 
balked the attempts of the German Government at urging 
the Belgian population to return to their homes. 

Thus assured by German promises, and reminded of 
their duty as neutrals by their own jurisprudents, the 
Hollanders encouraged their Belgian guests to follow the 
official call. Their return was the prelude to the trage- 
dy whose final act is now performed before the horror- 
stricken audience of the world. Its first act was the com- 
pulsion of factory labor for military purposes. On Oc- 
tober 12, 1915, punishments were inflicted on those fac- 
tories that refused to obey. Still later, the corporations 
were forbidden to give relief to the poor who did not work 
in the factories for the German army. And now those vic- 
tims of Kultur, who, serfs though they were, had still the 
comfort left to them of living in their own homes, are 
driven in large herds to unknown destinies of slavedom. 


The poet who went to his mystic destiny from which there 
is no return left us the question and the prophecy which, 
in these lines of “La Révolte,” sound like a terrible judg- 
ment upon the doers of this gigantic crime: 


Dites, quoi donc s’entend venir 
Sur les chemins de |’avenir 
De si tranquillement terrible? 


La haine du monde est dans I|’air 
Et des poings pour saisir ]’éclair 
Sont tendus vers les nuées. 
A. J. BARNoUW. 
The Hague, December 10. 


The Liberal Leader 


HAT a Coalition Government should collapse in the 

second year of its existence is not a matter for marvel. 
Coalition governments are born with the seeds of a fatal 
disease in their constitution. That the latest should have 
lived so long is an added tribute to the adroit manage- 
ment of its chief. The wonder is that in process of recon- 
struction it is he who is left out in the cold. Less than a 
month ago, Mr. Asquith appeared impregnable in the pos- 
session of power and office. Personal experience extending 
over nearly half a century testifies that none of his prede- 
cessors in the leadership of the House of Commons attained 
the full measure of his ascendency. Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Stafford Northcote, Harcourt, Campbell-Bannerman, and 
Arthur Balfour were in degree supported by the loyal ac- 
tion of their party. Mr. Asquith gradually won, and till 
near the end maintained the good will of the Opposition. He 
captured even the Irish Nationalist members who over a 
period of thirty years systematically obstructed public 
business and stubbornly fought the Government of the day 
under whatsoever colors it was mustered. For the last ten 
years, so far as the Irish Nationalists are concerned, peace 
has reigned at Westminster. 

This abnormal state of things was due to inbred courtesy, 
tireless patience, and singular dexterity in getting out of 
tight places. During two years of the war, Mr. Asquith 
tightened his hold upon the admiration and esteem of the 
House, its feeling bordering upon personal affection, by a 
series of speeches which in point of moving eloquence will 
stand comparison with any in the long record of Parlia- 
ment. When he first undertook the Premiership, his man- 
ner was marked by a certain reserve, mistaken at the time 
for constitutional frigidity. It was really shyness, gradu- 
ally overcome as he more firmly felt his feet in the position 
to which he had been called. Disclosure of his real nature 
was made before a surprised audience when, in one passage 
of his speech lamenting the death of his friend and prede- 
cessor, Campbell-Bannerman, a faltering voice and tear- 
dimmed eyes threatened breakdown. His speeches on the 
war, whether delivered in Parliament or in the country— 
opening with the clarion note of declaration of war against 
Germany when, trampling on solemn treaties, her armies 
marched over the body of Belgium on their way to Paris— 
reached the highest range of eloquence modelled on the su- 
preme types of simplicity and sincerity. 

One charm of his Parliamentary speeches was their com- 
parative brevity. Rarely did they exceed twenty minutes in 
delivery. When completed, it was felt no word or sentence 
that might have added to their cogency was omitted. 

This habit of verbal condensation was brightly displayed 
at Question Time. It frequently happened that a score of 
questions on the paper were addressed to the Prime Min- 
ister chiefly by the class of member awake to the certainty 
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of his name appearing in the Parliamentary report, if it 
were linked with that of the leader of the House. The ra- 
pidity with which they were disposed of must have awak- 
ened mixed feelings in the breast of colleagues. Mr. Gin- 
nell was the only habitual interrogator who complained of 
the insufficiency of the Premier’s answers. Little more than 
monosyllabic, they covered the point raised, often with 
added touch of humor that mollified the acerbity of the 
question and amused the House. 

Varying from ordinary procedure, Mr. Asquith’s sudden 
unexpected defeat is not traceable to the agency of those who 
through many years were counted as his political antago- 
nists. Unionist members of the Coalition Cabinet, patriotic 
in joining Liberal statesmen in the hour of national peril, 
have been unbrokenly loyal in their collaboration. Their 
hands are unsoiled by secret conspiracy to dislodge the 
Premier. They will lament his withdrawal from the 
Treasury Bench and the Council Chamber. The bitterest 
reflection in the mind of the fallen Minister will be that 
he has been wounded in the house of a friend. Et tu, Brute! 
The suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George was animated by 
consideration of personal advantage is equally unworthy 
and unfounded. His conduct is based solely upon consid- 
eration of efficiency in the public service. His views brought 
him in conflict with the opinions of his long-time friend and 
captain. The rest automatically followed. One aspect of 
the situation adds to the dramatic force of the most strik- 
ing disruption of a Government recorded in English history. 

The situation is fraught with danger to the welfare of 
the Liberal party. Theoretically there is no Opposition 


Eleutherios 


ARTABANUS: ... He is the best man who feels fear while he 
plans an action, and considers that he might suffer any 
calamity, but who, when he comes to action, is resolute. 

XERXES: ... It is better for a man in full confidence to suffer 
half of the difficulties which may occur rather than fearing 
everything in advance not to suffer any difficulty at all. 
. »» How can a man know what is absolutely sure? Gain 
comes generally to those who are willing to act and not 
to those who hold back with fear and hesitation. 

From the Seventh Book of Herodotus. 


CAREFUL student of the life and work of Eleutherios 
Venizelos will admit that the statesman of modern 
Greece combines in himself the qualities expressed in the 
conversation between Artabanus and Xerxes as reported 
by Herodotus. Never has Venizelos taken a bold step in 
his active and magnificent career without careful consid- 
eration of the difficulties and deep thought on the possible 
outcome of his undertaking. Before he acts, he is willing 
to fear everything. But when he once decides to enter upon 
an action, no opposition, however strong, can stop him 
from pressing forward to his goal. With feeling and even 
with enthusiasm, he persists on a course which he has pre- 
ferred after a long struggle of thought laden with hesi- 
tation and skepticism. 

He was only twenty-three years of age when he began 
his public life in Crete, in 1887. He had just graduated 
from the Law School of the University of Athens; and, al- 
though his talent could insure him a prosperous career in 
the Hellenic capital, where he had won many powerful 
friends, he preferred to go back to his restless island. In 
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while the war is going forward. But party faction is deeply 
rooted. During the past two years and a quarter it has been 
only sleeping. So far as anything connected with carrying 
on the war to a finish is concerned, there will be no factious 
opposition from the front bench to the left of the Speaker, 
whither Mr. Asquith and the majority of his colleagues in 
the late Cabinet have returned. But it would be futile to 
deny the fact that in addition to a change of Ministry the 


House of Commons has within the last ten days undergone 
a marked change in spirit. 

Eighteen months ago Mr. Asquith formed a Coalition 
on strict principles of proportional representation. Ine 
bly Liberals not only held the larger number of seats in the 


Cabinet, but the more important offices of the Stat In 
cluding the Premiership, the Army, the Navy, and th 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer were committed to thei: 
charge. Mr. Lloyd George has gone to the extreme in the 
opposite direction. While the voting power of the so-called 
Unionists remains at the same figure, yet they hold the 
majority of the most important places in the new Govern 
ment. In a Cabinet of five whose powers are absolute, one 
is a Labor member and three are not only Unionists, but 
belong to the ultra type. Who could have dreamed of the 
most extreme, what used in polite circles to be stigmatized 
as the most dangerous, Radical among British statesmen 
presiding over a Cabinet so constituted, from which he 
has arbitrarily excluded Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne? 
HENRY Lucy 
House of Commons, December 16. 


Venizelos 


spite of the careful thought which he had given to this 
question, his decision was pronounced as eccentric by his 
Athenian friends. But Venizelos had an answer which 
spoke at once of youthful enthusiasm and of ripe thought: 
“In Crete,” he said, “everything swims in blood; and there 
are some other cares besides successful careers.” 

This early promise was to have its fulfilment in his ut 
terance before the Greek Boule, on September 21, 1915, 
when he urged the nation to face danger with faith, dis- 
regarding the pessimistic inertia of the opposition: “We 
are facing,” he said, “one of the most important periods 
of our national history. It is our duty to study the situa- 
tion objectively and to draw therefrom the conclusions to 
which the supreme interests of the nation point. He does 
not ultimately avoid danger who flees from it. . . . We 
shall avoid the danger if we adopt a policy of lasting pres- 
tige, and if we look not at the things that may happen to 
day or during the next few months, but at the things that 
shall happen in a time not very distant from the present 
in case, by renouncing our obligations to our allies and 
disregarding our most vital interests, we suffer our ally 
to be crushed, and Bulgaria, who proclaims herself as our 
rival, to be excessively strengthened. 

“The honorable councillor from Corfu accuses me for 
another fault, for my faith! Well, gentlemen, it- 
so happens that in affairs concerning the sta 


te greater ac- 


tions are accomplished by believers than by pyrrhonists. 
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When, in September, 1912, the Government under me was 
facing the coming Balkan war‘in which Greece was in- 
ted to partake unconditignally . . . the faith which 
colleagues, the King, and I felt, the faith in the vitality 

he Greek people? the faith that entering the struggle 
our small but well-organized forces we could not but 
relative profits from it, that faith led us at that 

e to plunge into a war which all great personages pos- 
military wisdom considered hopeless for the Balkan 

“Of course, faith accompanied with the folding of the 
id in inaction and indifference to whatever happens 
ith cannot bring any fruit; but, if faith 


t u cn al 
ned with constant and relentless work for preparing 
he untry to fa the circumstances and to foresee the 
to patching up the present 
hen h a faith is a doer of great deeds, and an 
plish ( eaching and marvellous works for the 
ld.’ 


n his own life, which has been a long and hard strug 


* Crete and Greece, he derives his belief that success 
t be the prize « inceasing and determined effort. 
onth ( October 21, 1915, he endeavors 
re yirits of those who looked dubiously 
w struggle: “The life of in- 
\ as the life of nations is subject to one 
constant struggle. This struggle 
ns than for individuals. After all 
ials is regulated by the internal le 
Or 1 Ns De yy the Criminal |] Ww, b the polic 
{ I ic O n of the bod 
possibie, prote the weak against 
B in the struggle of nations where 
! iternational law exists, the defence- 
been 1 ted to you in the past, 
‘ European war, you must under- 
nd that i ible for small nations to develop and 
grow into pre pe and power without constant and re- 
‘ ty 


hought and determination, Venizelos may be com- 


“i with any other great statesman. Both are necessary 
racteristics ¢ recognized leaders. But few leaders 
ine with these gifts the highly emotional nature of 
modern Epimenid His feelings are kept subservient 


vill and mind; but his actions and thoughts, in moments 


it were, intensified by his emotional na- 


cr! . are, 
Like the Platonic  déup it is an obedient but never- 

thel powerful se nt of his master Reason. After the 
Balk one of his former colleagues, who became 
later | enemy, attempted to deride him by publishing 
the ac ion that Venizelos wept like a woman before the 


laration of war against Bulgaria in 1913! The public, 


however, took this accusation as a proof of virtue, in show- 
ne that Venizelos realized more fully than any one else 
through which Greece passed in those days. 


but he appeared before the anx- 


the creat crisi 
He might weep privately, 
nation with his proverbial smile, and in proclaiming 
country to the assembly of the fathers in 


the rights of his 
Athens and to the representatives of peace at Bucharest he 
7 


) the respect and admiration of the world. 


But that which raises Venizelos above the ordinary level 








of the enlightened and devoted patriot is the higher note 
which he has struck in political ethics. A Greek may praise 
him for lifting a demoralized state, for which the mighty 
of the earth had nothing but patronizing interest or hos- 
tile contempt such as is bestowed on unworthy heirs of 
the renowned dead, to a condition of imposing vigor, win- 
ning respect for its own merits and deserving of a greater 
future. But all men, irrespective of nationality, must ad- 
mire him for advancing his country to greatness without 
trampling upon human laws and for introducing higher 
ethics in statesmanship, especially in an age when such 
ethics have come to be freely disregarded. If he took his 
stand on high moral ground in exhorting his countrymen 
to observe the spirit of their treaty with Servia, he was 
only bringing to the wider field of international relations 
the same standard of political honor which he had set early 
in his career in the domestic squabbles of Crete. The Lib- 
eral party in the island, of which he was one of the fore- 
most leaders, had won the elections after a most bitter 
contest by the Conservatives, and the winners, confident 
now of their power, were planning to eliminate by high- 
handed methods even the small minority of seven or eight 
Deputies of the Opposition. Venizelos, however, stopped 

is proceeding. “A party,” he said, “should not be found- 
ed solely on numerical strength, but it also needs moral 
principles, without which it cannot do useful work or in- 


nire confidence.’’+ 


It is this faith in principle nbined with unassuming 
sincerity that makes the strength of Venizelos’s character. 


With such faith, he faced Turki tyranny at Akrotiri in 
1897 and defied the shells of the European warships sent 
by Europe as the loyal ally of Turkey. With the same 
faith again, in 1905, he raised at Therisso the standard 
of revol Europe’s tyrannical opposition to the 
national dream of the Islanders. Fairness and truth were 
of his legislative reform in Crete and Greece. 
Relying on such principles, he dared to oppose the voice 
of the Greek people in 1910, who called upon him to guide 
the fortunes of Greece, when they demanded “a constitu- 
rather than a “revisionary,” and to reinstate 
f the army against the 


against 


} 3c 
th b S1S 


ent assembly” 
the Crown Prince in the command o 
misgivings of the majority of the officers and the oppo- 
sition of the Military League, until he won the people and 
the army to his view. From the same source, he derived 
his courage when, on September 21, 1915, he urged the 
nation through its representatives to hasten to the side of 
Servia, the ally of Greece. 

“IT can assure the Boule,” he declared, “that since the 
very first moment of the outbreak of the European war 
never has reference been made to this part of the external 
policy of the Government under me without our definite 
and unconditional declaration that we are determined to 
fulfil faithfully the terms of the treaty which has been 
confirmed by the signature of Greece, the signature of the 
King, the signature of the Government in charge. 

“Indeed, I found myself compelled to observe that, if 
great and powerful states should in the light of circum- 
stances find it convenient to disregard their obligations 
emanating from their treaties, the danger they incur in 

Their great might may take the place 
But for a little state like Greece to re- 


doing so is small. 
of moral power. 


I (. Kerofilas ‘Eleftherios Venigelos,’" translated by Beatrice Bar 
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nounce her obligations tc her allies would brand the na » the Entente, English agents, et \ ( 1 \ 


tion with a dishonor of which Greece, judging from he: position might feel justified in retaliati equ mi 
whole history, would be unworthy, a dishonor which would res. Yet he used nothi but 
render this state incapable of fulfilling its historical : le repeatedly expressed | ' 
i sion in the future.” ponents if they only would 
; Venizelos is no Cleon. The devices of a demagogue are right More than on he « 
; utterly foreign to him. Take Jonesco, former Pri: M nelined to be 1 viol 
: ister of Rumania, refers, in his striking introduction t 
| Dr. Kerofilas’s book, to a conversation he had \ Ven His patien 
zelos. Jonesco asked him the secret of his su 
Venizelos replied: “I have always told my fell \ t he won 
; men the truth, and the whole truth, and I have always er element of the ni: 
been quite prepared to lay down my power wit} re dd ( Dar 
; gret.” The last two years, with the people behind hir after losing all 
: he could at any time have suppressed his opponents \ tutional Government of ¢ 
3 lent measures, and have made the King’s position impos ion to its destiny, has h 
: sible. His opponents have proved most unscrupulous in f dis? ding the Athe ! 
spreading all kinds of vile calumnies abroad and in en ernment because they lead to ruin, and hi: 
deavoring to stifle the roots of his power in the hearts o what still may be saved gather 
the people. They even went so far as to court the favor healthy and enlightened elements of t] ‘ 
of the Mussulman and other foreign elements of Macedonia His voice is still heard from Salonica throu 
and Epirus by unheard-of concessions to the detriment of world and beyond the He has still 
: the suffering Greek refugees from Bulgarian Thrace and ple and its rights; and since he is backed 
Turkish Asia Minor, who are devoted supporters of Veni- a rare insight, absolute determination, p 
zelos. The Cretan statesman and his friends have been and unshaken confidence in t tice « 
constantly reviled as red caps, rebels, traitors sold over bound to succeed. A) EI 
. bd a 
Meteorites 1n Verse 
Images—Old and New. By Richard Aldington. Boston: the Giottesque O would | ntir : 
The Four Seas Company. 60 cents net. which a poet should construct v 
Some Imagist Poets: 1916. The New Poetry Series. Bo that is, without count 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents net. Mr. Fletcher continu “The key-patte 
Goblins and Pagodas. By John Gould Fletche r} New Cree vase ma j 
Poetry Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 at ‘ying, and | at / 
cents net. the compe n ol rs and of 
| . —_— . , . : the centre As rn tine , j 
: Others: An Anti ogy j he Neu Verse. By Alfred , 
: Kreymborg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. what the key-pattern stands for—the rou 
Fi ogtrot Snakespeare | ! } 
i Roads. By Grace Fallow Norton. The New Poetry Series that the { a 
: Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75: ne enads, troops of 
¢ Turns and Movies. By Conrad Aiken. The N I it would be clownish to 1 i Mr. | 
5 Series. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents magine to what he will compare t 
; net. » Surely that unwaveri! that 
N the prefaces to “Goblins and Pagodas” and the 191 tal ymmetry to which even the 1 
anthology, the creed of imagism has been briefly reat defer would be best imaged i: r 
firmed. Much is made in both monographs of the figure like blank verse or the Sper ian 
of a circle, and the strophe, of which this circle is the for a host of airy capri and G htful 
image and even the basis, is declared to be the unit of free the curve of its inimitable la ‘] 
verse. But what of the conspicuous line-division which iet me not say their antagonists, but 
fairly ribs and crenellates the pages of the imagists? Is whom the old ways seem preferable, thou 
its function merely ocular? Mr. Fletcher reasons curious tory. We like to rob the orchard, tl rchar 


ly to prove that prose is square and poetry is circular; he formity and regularity, as well as the Onl, ( 
goes on to say that “just as Giotto’s circle was none the the wall. To our wilding spirit far more scapeyracs 


theirs it would be p ntle and 


‘d with the wall dow: We had 


less a circle, although not drawn with compasses, so po- libertine than 
etic circles can be constructed out of subtler and more rob an orchar 
musical curves than that which painstakingly follows the our pears at a dime apiece in the open market 

self-same progression of beats, and catches itself on the The anthologists quote Paul Fort: “Prose and poetry a1 
same point of rhyme for line after line.” 
of the story about Giotto is simply this—that Giotto drew sent, but does it help the case for imagism? Boy and mar 


But the point but one instrument, graduated.” To this I willing] 


without compasses precisely the same kind of figure which are but one instrument, graduated; but wh hould th 


‘ 


other men drew by their aid, and the true analogue to block a reasoner who attempted to show that t} eee 
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which Shakespeare described as “standing water between 
boy and man” was less desirable than either? On page 
eleven, free verse is nothing new in English, and Milton, 
Dryden, Arnold, and Henley are its precursors and patrons. 
On the next page, the preface-writers have become ex- 
perimentalists, who want to be judged by their own stand- 
ards, not those which have governed other men at other 
times. The good fortune which thus combines the safety 
of precedent with the valor of novelty, which charges with- 
out leaving its intrenchments, is so exceptional that I am 
at a loss to justify the undernote of plaintiveness which 
qualifies the preface. Criticism has been unsympathetic. 
I admit the unfairness of criticism in so far as it makes 
their difference from tradition a vice, but is not this the 
obvious retort to a little unfairness on their own part in 
making that difference a virtue? Difference qua difference 
neither helps nor hurts. The aptest counsel for the im- 
agists might be deduced from their own reference to Ar- 
nold’s “Philomela,” which they instance as a shining ex- 
ample of their prosody. Now, if “Philomela” is in free 
verse, then Arnold wrote a free-verse poem without any 
outery, and the hoodwinked public enjoyed its beauty in 
blissful unconsciousness of its metrical revolt. The pro- 
gramme for the imagists seems clear. They have only 
to hush their polemic, and to write “Philomelas.” 

In the volumes now under review imagism has not touch- 
ed that eminence. The aspects are mostly familiar. There 
is the roaming tentative, prospecting verse; there is 
the melancholy grace, the reverie shot with nightmares; 
there is the solemnized Maeterlinckian detachment, the 
half-mechanical insulation of the object as of a tree-bough 
seen from the bottom of a well; there is the wayward 
selection and the freakish emphasis which almost poise the 
cone upon its apex; there is the self-conning, the self-sur- 
vey, recalling the Brahminic navel; there is the plethora 
of meaningfulness and the paucity of meaning. Mr. Fletch- 
er, in his “Goblins and Pagodas,” under titles like “Blue 
Symphony” or “Orange Symphony,” paints in every note of 
the octave and sings in all the colors of the rainbow. I 
am not sure but the palm for delicacy and indelicacy alike 
goes to Mr. Richard Aldington, who has grace in his lucki- 
er moments, and who, in his backslidings, can compare the 
moon, that “Queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” whom 
even the coarseness of the Elizabethans respected, to an 
awkward Venus, “with a rag of gauze about her loins,” or 
a pregnant woman “walking cautiously over the slippery 
heavens.” 

The “Others” of Mr. Alfred Kreymborg is a book the 
purchase of which I should unhesitatingly recommend to 
every librarian who includes among his purposes the en- 
livenment or the enlightenment of posterity. I doubt if a 
more notable curiosity enriches the museum of literature. 
Good lines, good stanzas, good poems even, may be cited 
from this unexampled volume; there is verse that bright- 
ens dim names, Adelaide Crapsey, Mary Davies, Edward 
O’Brien, Hester Sainsbury, and there are names that 
brighten dim verses. But the literary merits, which are 


casual and intermittent, are quite without bearing on the 
documentary or historical value of the collection, which 
springs out of a catholicity of taste to which nothing hu- 
man—I had almost said nothing vertebrate 
“There are men,” says George Eliot, “to whom you need 
only say ‘I am a buffalo’ in a certain tone of quiet confi- 
dence, and they will let you pass.” 


is unrelated. 


That is precisely de- 
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scriptive of many authors in this volume. They have said 
to Mr. Kreymborg “I am a buffalo” and he has let them 
pass; one—a woman not ungifted—has toes “that have 
turned sullen from never being amused”; one sees a wave 
rushing away “like a salesgir] when the gong sounds”; one 
knows of rivers that “run no fresher than a trickle of 
saliva”; “one eats apple-pie for breakfast in the New Eng- 
land of your sexuality”; one will “laugh a loud laugh that’ll 
shunt your soul to hell” and will “spit on your face for an 
epitaph”; and one is searching for vowels that “open like 
salmon parasols against green embroidery.” 

In the old court-play, troops of grotesques or antics act- 
ed as foil and counterpoise to the brighter pageant. 
“Others” is the antimasque of the new poetry. To mulct 
the better men for these excesses would be ungenerous and 
unfair. Every cult is burlesqued in its extremists; how 
much more if, as almost happens in the present case, the 
cult be the cult of extremity? These poets have obeyed 
a solemn call to be themselves, and have been moved, I sus- 
pect, to discover or invent or even extemporize selves in re- 
sponse to the peremptory occasion. Sincerity, on almost 
any plane of intelligence, of ethics, even of decency, has its 
indefeasible significant, but here the very nudity is worn 
like a cloak. A book of this kind ought to have at worst 
the half-decorous interest which we feel in a crowd of 
people whom a fire alarm has driven into the midnight 
street in their night-gear, but in this case a certain co- 
quetry in the pajamas awakens the suspicion that the alarm 
was preconcerted. 

Miss Grace Norton’s personality fills a large place in her 
universe. “There was the Monument,” said Emerson, “and 
here was Webster.” I have a sense that in Miss Norton’s 
world the continents and populations are merely marginal. 
The poetess is always figured as doing some wild, mysteri- 
ous, and ecstatic thing, but doing it as the priestess or 
goddess of a cult, as a Norn or Bacchante, in whom aban- 
donment is a phase of ritual. She “reels,” she is “drunken,” 
with a frequency permissible to metaphor. More affecting 
than these ceremonial intoxications, in which the semblance 
and setting of feeling without the reality imparts the pecu- 
liar chill of a fireless stove, are a small group of poems like 
“Make No Vows,” “Bitter-Sweet,” and “I Kiss You Once,” 
where Miss Norton “sings more safe with mortal voice.” 
I have not space for the moving “If My Mother Knew,” 
which I really want to quote, and must content myself with 
the leap and laugh of the breeze-like verses which follow: 

Hark to the wind of the world! 

The shafts of my life are far-hurled— 
I cannot belong to you! 

I belong to the cataract, leaping; 

I belong to the west wind, weeping; 


I belong to the white swan, sleeping; 
I belong to the wild curlew! 


The “Turns and Movies” of Mr. Conrad Aiken sketches 
the fortunes and emotions of a succession of performers 
in a vaudeville theatre. One word will characterize the pic- 
tures—the word bloodshot. I have too much charity for my 
fellow-men even in the music-halls to fall in with Mr. 
Aiken’s intimation that their chief occupations off the 
stage are adultery and murder. Amid much that is mor- 
bid without compensating force, there are scattered strokes 
which attain that vividness to which, in our feverish epoch, 
so much is sacrificed and so much forgiven. The metre 
is not “free”; officially, it is regular; but its many per- 
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versions and contortions make us wonder what has be- 
come of that decoying, winding, enlacing, and encircling 
rhythm with which Mr. Aiken could almost charm away 
even disapproval in the “Youth and Romance’ of his “Earth 
Triumphant.” 
“Discordants” is chiefly rememberable for its high pre- 

lude: 

Music I heard with you was more than music, 

And bread I broke with you was more than bread; 

Now that I am without you all is desolate; 

All that was once so beautiful is dead. 

Your hands once touched this table and this silver, 

And I have seen your fingers hold this glass. 

These things do not remember you, beloved,— 

And yet your touch upon them will not pass. 


“Evensong,” in spite of superfluities and incongruities, 
encases a spell, but, as to “This Dance of Life,” which con- 
tinues “Earth Triumphant,” I prefer the stigma of prudery 
to the recreancy of leaving unreproved a quality in this 
poem which I can only designate as plashiness. Without 
the realist’s excuse or the moralist’s justification, Mr. 
Aiken has abused a privilege which an enlightened age 
concedes even to realism and morality with a due measure 
of discretion and reserve. His lapses in taste are flaws in 
art. He imagines that because the neighborhood of cer- 
tain ideas is mighty, their presence will be irresistible, 
whereas in these matters the expert knows that arrival 
is less potent than approach. The penultimate for life is 
the ultimatum for literature. O. W. FIRKINS. 


Correspondence 
JUSTICE TO LANSING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sik: I must protest against your article in the issue 
of December 28, entitled “Secretary Lansing’s Blunder,” 
because I think you have no evidence, at ieast you have 
produced none, to show that the Secretary is responsible 
for the explanations with which you charge him. The ex- 
planations relate to a note which says on its face that it 
is Mr. Wilson’s note and that the Secretary is merely tak- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s directions. 

Under the present Administration’s recent adoption of 
secret diplomacy, the people do not receive the facts, even 
the apparently unimportant ones, and under these circum- 
stances the more probable assumption is that no Secre- 
tary would attempt to explain his principal’s words with- 
out the knowledge of the principal, and in the second 
place, whether justly or not no one knows, the people of 
this country have come to believe that no member of the 
Cabinet acts otherwise than in entire harmony with the 
President. He is a weak lawyer who blames everything on 
his stenographer. 

Furthermore, nothing is to be gained by concealing the 
real difficulty which is inherent in the President’s note, 
which said to the Powers in substance, we are being drawn 
into this war, please tell us what it is about—the necessary 
assumption being that the United States wished to enter 
into the war intelligently and therefore needed informa- 
tion as to its causes. Surely this required an explanation 
of some kind, and the natural and normal explanation 
would be, at first, to stand by the message and reiterate the 
fact that we were on the brink of war, and then, the entire 





irrationality of the whole proceeding becoming clear, it 
was less humiliating to withdraw the explanation than to 
withdraw the original note. 

Until the secrecy of our diplomatic intercourse is re- 
moved the above seems the most plausible explanation of 
a most pitiable incident. LYNDEN EVANS. 


Chicago, December 30, 1916. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH IN AMERICA 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: The reviewer of Prof. H. J. Ford's “The Scotch 
Irish in America” in your issue of December 7, asks whe 
ther the Scotch-Irish “have disappeared as a differentiat 


ethnic faction” [factor or fraction?| of our American popu 


lation. They have, of course, not disappeared, because for 
two hundred years they have been, next to the “Yankees” 
or English Puritans of New England, the most numerous 
and influential racial element in the United States. Their 
existence as a separate body, however, in large homoge 
neous communities, hardly outlasted the eighteenth cen 
tury, for they were soon widely spread over the Middle 
and South Atlantic States and formed by far the largest 
element of the early waves of migration west of the Alle 
ghany Mountains, mixing readily with other stocks of Brit 
ish origin. It seems to me that your reviewer and Profes 
sor Ford himself lay too much stress on their separatist 
tendencies. Most of the original Scotch-Irish settlers came 
to this country with no feeling of ill-will against the home 
government, which had favored rather than oppressed them 
They came because their adventurous spirits and practical 
sense impelled them to seek rich soil that could be obtained 
for nothing or next to nothing, and because they were alien 
in blood, religion, and politics from the Catholic and Celtic 
Irish. Though they did their share, and rather more than 
their share, in the Revolutionary struggle, they probably, 
like very many of their brothers in arms, realized only slow 
ly that what had begun as a civil war must end as a war 
for independence. They were in no real sense Irish, but 
Scots, who had lived for one or more generations as un 
welcome and hated intruders in the North of Ireland. In 
many Colonial and Revolutionary records and in not a few 
histories of the United States they are called Irish; but this 
is a misnomer. Of real Irish there were no great numbe) 
in this country before 1840. If any one wishes to trace the 
record of the Ulster Scots in our country during the past 
century and a quarter, let him study the history of settle 
ment, politics, education, and social life in Pennsyl 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and in the 
Western territories that were opened up and developed by 


ania 


natives of these States. Let him study especially the hi 
tory of railroads and mining. 
The race has abounded in strong personalitie It has 


been less clever than the New England strain and perhaps 
less steady, but bolder and more genial. Like the New 
Englanders, the Scotch-Irish gave up farming as soon 

possible and took to business and professional life. They 
are now even more completely mingled with all our other 
And yet 


clear down the blue line of mountains, and en both sides 


national stocks than the New Englanders are 


from the Hudson River to the Gulf, and in many a Western 
community, the original Scottish features remain, Scottish 
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serve, Scottish fervor, Scottish sentiment, Scottish prac- 


ticality. I met last summer an old Scotch-Irish lady, in one 
the lovely small valleys of southern Pennsylvania, who 
with a distinctly Scotch accent, though she and her 
ors had lived in that spot since the middle of the 
eenth century. GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER. 


' 
Dec ember S 


LA CIENCE AND FI 
YVALIUN 

ir | ie of Oct Y » was a contribu 
headed “Freudian Doctrines,” a New Hampshire 
espondent, in which the followin rp age appeared: “It 
known tl the Christian Scier method of cure is 
| rative in t] > Case of th ? abs ‘nce of the fee.” 
l e} theret p t me to assure your readers that 
Christian Scientists frequently help and heal those unable 
pensate them, thereby proving the fallacy of your 
responden tate Experience has proved, however, 
t] patients having Christian Science treatment who en- 
deavor to do something in return for the help they are re- 

ceiving, are re quickly benefited than those who do not. 


ROBERT S. Ross 


New York, December 15. 


I R OF THE NATION: 

oking ver some invoices of books sent from 

Lor to Bo 1 in li r part of the seventeenth cen 
ul tte 1 Was caught by the following note on one 
dated April, 1685: “There is not one New England Primer 
London, if they will Take of Ten Grose and send over : 
book to print it by, they may be furnished. less than that 

Number will not Answer the Charge.” The writer w: 
Richard Chiswell, one of the leading booksellers in London, 


nd his correspondent was John Usher, the leading book- 


‘lier in Boston For Usher to se in London a “New 
Mngland Primer” in 1685, as i ich a thing had been 
printed or was known in that ma , was an unexpected 
ncident, as the accepted origin and history of that little 
ract contradicts the } ibility. My brother, Paul, showed 
hat Benjamin Harris was the author, the time of its first 


publication was between 1687 and 1690, and the place of 


publication was Boston. Naturally, my curiosity was piqued 
this mention of such an issue, made or to be made in 
London two years earlier. 

My long search was rewarded by finding in the “Station 
ers’ Registers” (Eyre & Rivington), III, 199, the following 
entry, under date October 5, 1683: Master John Gaine then 
entered a “booke or coppy entituled the New England Prim- 
er, or Milk for babes,” paying the usual fee of vj d for the 
entr Ilere 1s 

ribed to Harris, “The New England Primer,” but also 
the additional title “Milk for Babes,”’ one used by Crashaw, 
Hugh Peter 
incorporated into Harris’s New England Primer until 1690, 


not only the exact title of the compilation 


, and John Cotton for London issues, but not 


when Cotton’s was selected, probably because of its New 


England origin and quality. Gaine anticipated Harris in 


main title by at least four years, and in sub-title by seven- 





teen years. Printed in 1683, the book is not mentioned in 
the “Term Catalogues,” but Usher probably saw it in some 
list and sent for copies. Two years after the issue the 
leading publisher and bookseller in London was unable to 
find so much as a single copy and did not recall the entry 
in Stationers’ Hall. Here, then, the history of a New Eng- 
land Primer is set forward four years, and as no copy of 
Gaine’s issue is known, we are left in doubt how far he an- 
ticipated Harris in the actual contents of a little book 
which, sold by the hundreds of thousands, is one of the 
rarest of the desired Americana. 

Of John Gaine I can learn nothing beyond the fact that 
he was a member of the Stationers’ Company and presum- 
ably 3etween 1679 and 1687 he entered only 


ya bookseller. 

five titles, and the last also related to America, being 

Franck’s “Phylosophical Treatise of the Originall and Pro- 

duction of things. Writ in America in a Time of Solitude,” 

a very rare piece. His name does not occur in the “Term 
, 


I should welcome information on Gaine and 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 


Catalogues.’ 
his publications. 
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Boston, December 23. 





MILTON DESPOILING A BISHOP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: No prose sentence of Milton’s is more famous than 
“A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
The metaphor was apparently not commonplace in his day, 
and editors of “Areopagitica” as well as compilers of fa- 
miliar quotations imply that it was wholly original. If I 
mistake not, it was suggested to Milton by a passage in an 
author with whom he had recently been in bitter contro- 
versy—Joseph Hall. In “Occasional Reflections” (No. 71), 
Bishop Hall blesses “these silent masters” that “have left 
their blood, their spirits, their lives, in these precious pa- 
pers [books]; and have willingly wasted themselves into 
these during monuments, to give light unto others.” This 
would not be the only instance in which the great Puritan 
seized for his own use utterances of his prelatical enemies. 
Had Hall taunted him for purloining the metaphor, I fancy 
that Milton might have found what to his grim humor would 
be sufficient justification in Hosea’s prophecy: “He shall 
ERNEST BERNBAUM. 





spoil their images.” 
University of Illinois, December 25. 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In reading Mr. Bakewell’s sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of Josiah Royce in the Nation of November 16, I note 
the statement that Royce “was not, indeed, a successful 
teacher of undergraduates.” This calls to mind the follow- 
ing lines written by an undergraduate for the Harvard Lam- 
poon ten or a dozen years ago: 

When lost on metaphysics’ dreary way 
And thoughts fallacious lead the mind astray, 
We onward move, set right by the kind voice 
And cheerful spirit of Josiah Royce. 
H. C. DALE. 


Laramie, Wyoming, November 18. 
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War and the World’s Hope 


The Free Man and tie Soldier. By Ralph Barton Perr 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.40 net 

Tow un End ring Peace: A Symp sium of Peace P1 
pos and Programs, 1914-1916. Compiled by Rar 
S. Bourne. New York: American Asso Lor r Inter 
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taches to the things of this world 


for e; although in tl ( erent 
vi one resists or n 3 nen li wortn 
no more than one’s own. The moment any hu n hieve 


ment of body, mind, or character is taken to be ; 1, then 
war for its preservation is on principle justified.” War, 
therefore, though thoroughly hateful, may be a sad neces- 
sity, and the man who looks the facts in the face must 
realize this. “To many minds it doubtless seems paradox- 
ical to war for the sake of peace. It is precisely as paradox- 
ical, no more and no less, as it is to labor for the sake of 
rest, or to make sacrifices in order that one may live more 
abundantly. Indeed, I am inclined to go so far as to 

that the one cause for which one may properly make wat 


‘ 


is the cause of peace 

The sub-title of Professor Perry’s boo 
Reconciliation of Liberty and Discipline’—indicates both i 
nature and its aim. It is made up of ess: that have ap 
peared in various periodicals, and its aim is to sketch, at 
least in outline, an answer to the two great questions of 
the times: “First, how shall one be secure and yet peaceful? 
Second, how shall we act in concert and 
individuals?” The first two essays seek to reconcile pre- 
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paredness and military discipli with individual free 
while several of the subsequent papers take up the cognate 
problem of the reconciliation of nationalism and interna 
tionalism. In each ¢ Prof r | it the hope 
lessness o! n ne-sid l n \ 

of values by sacrificing the othe Phe thesis e ent 

i 

4 i 


i 
Writing as a philosopher, | 


only with the more general p! 
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that icl I ne the repre ’ ( 
“would r a Ge ! Council in the o1 
cause n airect ( ned with questior 

| bieié ‘ slat h eonent 
morais u l would be ; yvonde! 
ing, all the same, and no doubt lead to even 
the ultimate reunion of Christendom, for ne 


is the proper perso! summon such 

is a precedent for it in the Council of Trent 
+ , ‘ 

‘ 


estant delegates were invited but refused 


plan, it must be confessed, see 


the General Council, if ever assembled t 
is the custom with General Council e anathel 
than blessi: Yet n eming eve 
risky thir may hi to | ! 0 ut 
from the earth, and the suggestion at least worth think 
ing upon. Not much « in Mr. ( pbell’s bool M 
of it is devoted to a rather lame defence of the Almight 
for permitting the war. One: but admire Mr. ¢ pie 
courage in insisting that if he were God he would } 
brought about this war so that the sins of the world might 
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be followed by suffering; but not many readers will feel that 
he is quite the man to bring us the final solution of the 
problem of evil. 

Ellen Key is not one of those who think this war an ex- 
pression of the divine will. “It is the wicked will of man, 
not the will of God, that causes war, therefore the transfor- 
mation of the will of man would cause war to cease.” Few 
things stand more in the way of this transformation than 
the belief, assiduously cultivated by many of the self-styled 
orthodox, that God is on “our side.” Equally obstructive 
and unchristian is the fatalistic view of the many other- 
worldly pious that war is an eternal institution, and “that 
nothing in the Lord’s Prayer can be realized on earth, that 
we must postpone it—till eternity!” Despair is the greatest 
ground for despair, and hopefulness for hope. The fallacy 
of the fatalistic view is admirably illustrated in Ellen Key’s 
paper on “The Case of Sweden and Norway,” which she 
justly entitles “an international object-lesson.” Yet so great 
is the power of an artificial nationalism that she is not 
sanguine of the victory of peace over war. Two forces, 
however, may be looked to for help in the struggle. One is 
“the experience of the effects of war on the people as a 
whole”; the other the growing determination of the women 
of all lands that war shall cease. Little is to be looked for, 
in her opinion, from treaties and alliances. “Alliances 
for the purpose of mutual help in war and the rivalry of 
nations to outdo one another in preparing for war are bound 
to breed war. It is such treaties that have kept Europe in 
that constant state of war-preparedness which has so im- 
poverished our civilization both before and after the out- 
break of this war.” 

Professor Hobhouse takes a view of the situation quite 
different from that of Ellen Key. In his opinion the alli- 
ances of the European Powers, far from being a probable 
source of future wars, are to be regarded as the most prac- 
ticable means of ending war. Arbitration treaties are of 
but little value in his opinion, and the proposed League to 
Enforce Peace gives not much better promise. The only 
sort of political arrangement that seems to Professor Hob- 
house really promising is some sort of political union; and 
the most likely means of building up such a union seems to 
be the continuation and development of the present alliance 
of England, France, Russia, Italy, and their smaller allies. 
If some of the more important neutral states could be in- 
duced, in the course of time, to join this alliance, and if the 
liberal and pacific elements within the allied nations could 
win and keep the upper hand, it might not be too much to 
hope that ultimately the liberal forces within Germany 
and Austria would compel those empires to join in the alli- 
ance. In that case we should have something like the be- 
ginning of a United States of the World. 

This suggestion is developed in the third section of Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse’s book. The first and second sections are 
dialogues, entitled “The Soul of Civilization” and “The 
Hope of the World,” of which the latter is especially inter- 
esting, occupying, as it does, two-thirds of the volume. If it 
represents in any way the sort of talk one hears in Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse’s community, it is an admirable refutation 
of the oft-repeated assertion that conversation is a lost art; 
and every intelligent reader, whether interested or not in 
the problems discussed, must feel it a privilege to be allowed 
to listen to this very thoughtful yet sprightly discussion 


by keen minds. The dramatis personae are an extreme 


pac ifi t. a 


discouraged democrat, a militarist, a laisser faire ' 
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individualist, an optimistic and democratic sociologist, an 
advocate of blind religious faith, and a liberal Quaker. It is 
needless to say that this is a combination capable of pro- 
ducing some interesting results, and one will go far to find a 
better brief of discussion of the militarist state, the pros- 
pects of democracy, the “laws” of human society, and, in 
general, the “hope of the world.” 


Common-Sense About Medicine 


A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine, with Special Reference 
to Social Workers. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 


HE physician who writes a popular treatise on medi- 

cine takes the chance of adverse criticism from both 
his professional brother and the lay reader. The former 
shouts at once, “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 
and points a moral with tales of the tragedies traceable to 
books of the type known as “The Family Physician,” fre- 
quently found in the libraries of our fathers. On the other 
hand, the lay reader may find the book too “practical” and 
therefore dull, or if, for the sake of holding the reader’s 
attention, the newer views and the mysteries of medicine 
are emphasized, it is judged as interesting but not “practi- 
cal.” These difficulties Dr. Cabot has avoided by boiling 
down the essentials and introducing a modicum of the most 
interesting aspects of modern medicine. Moreover, the so- 
cial worker, for whom, in the form of lectures, part of the 
material was originally prepared, has been kept in mind 
as representative of the general public. As a result, the 
volume is very satisfactory, not only as a practical survey 
of medicine, but also as a discussion of many of the fasci- 
nating problems of internal medicine. Statements are made 
concisely concerning known facts, and there is no attempt 
to set up theories or explanations on insufficient data. Fad 
and fancy in medicine are swept aside; for example, the 
chapter on Diet opens with the sentence, “Almost nothing 
is known about diet,” and then follows the statement that 
the man who probably knows as much about diet as any one 
in the United States published a book of fifty-one pages 
which contains all the known wisdom on the subject— 
“Everything in it is true, and there is nothing in it that is 
not true.” This style is typical of Dr. Cabot’s treatment of 
his subject. Before the reader has turned many pages, he 
falls into accord with the point of view and finds that a 
technical subject may be treated for popular consumption 
in a way that combines simplicity with frankness, is devoid 
of padding and the reiteration of professional patter, and 
does not perpetuate lay misconception often based on no 
more substantial basis than old wives’ tales. On finishing 
the book the reader feels about it as Cabot does about the 
book on diet: “Everything in it is true, and there is nothing 
in it that is not true.” 

The book opens with a condensation in forty-five pages of 
the essential facts of anatomy and physiology told in very 
simple language. All except four of the thirty-one illustra- 
tions elucidate this section. These are rough sketches, but 
they serve their purpose admirably. There follow chapters 
on the diseases of the various systems of the body, as the 
respiratory system, the heart and arteries, the gastro-intes- 
tinal tract, eye and ear, etc. Other chapters discuss the 
infectious diseases, diet and constipation, poisons, and in- 
dustrial diseases. One chapter is devoted to emergencies, 
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home medicine, and personal hygiene, and another to mis- 
cellaneous ailments, trivial or severe. 

The lay reader who believes in the efficacy of drugs and 
thinks that this or that disease may be abated or cured 
and exalts too highly the skill of the medical practitioner 
will receive many shocks. For example, in the discussion 
of pneumonia, after the statement that about 25 per cent. of 
all adult cases die, and that in alcoholics the mortality is 75 
per cent., comes the flat statement: “The doctor is almost 
never to blame for the death in pneumonia, nor responsible 
for recovery in favorable cases.”” Again, in connection with 
apoplexy and epilepsy: “When a person has apoplexy, he is 
going to get well or die, according to the nature of the dis- 
ease, and what we do or the physician does at the time of the 
attack makes no important difference no one has 
as yet discovered anything to check or to cure apoplexy 
or epilepsy.” Also the layman who dreads a cough as a sign 
of approaching mortal disease, and upbraids his physician 
if he is not dosed for it, will be surprised to learn that “a 
cough in itself is usually a good thing because it helps to 
take out of the lungs what ought to come out,” and should 
be checked only when it causes sleeplessness or exhaustion. 

Again, some popular conceptions concerning pain are 
rudely swept away—‘“A pain in the left side of the chest is 
usually not heart disease, just as a pain in the kidneys 
usually means sound kidneys.” In the chapter on diet, the 
popular superstition about “indigestible foods,” as, for ex- 
ample, the view that cherries and milk constitute a fatal 
mixture, is set aside with the conclusion: “I am quite sure 
there is no such thing as an indigestible mixture of two 
digestible things. An illness, if consequent to such eating, 
is not due to the food, but to something else. The trouble 
is usually with his heart, or his kidneys, or his brain, or his 
appendix.” So, likewise, are dismissed many of the super- 
stitions about the drinking of water with meals and the ill 
effects of iced water. Incidentally, Fletcherism is declared 
“a fad already defunct,” and thus Gladstone passes from the 
pages of medicine. And kidney disease! What a blow to 
the medicine of the people is the following paragraph: 


Bright’s disease does not result from getting cold, or from 
eating anything in particular, or from any of the causes that 
people are apt to assign. It cannot come from any strain 
of the back or from any blow or any local cause. So far as we 
know it comes only from the two classes of causes that I have 
spoken of—germs and poisons. 


And again, “We know of no such disease as ‘muscular rheu- 
matism.’ The laity knows it well, but the physicians do not 
recognize it.” All of which indicates that in writing a book 
for laymen the author has kept the layman and his super- 
stitions in mind. 

On the other hand, there is no mincing of words in con- 
nection with diseases that can and should be prevented or 
wiped out. Thus, in speaking of hook-worm disease: “It 
is a disease which has no possible right to exist, for we can 
both prevent it and cure it. We can prevent it by per- 
suading people to wear shoes and to use privies. We can 
cure it with a dose of thymol.” And in connection with 
typhoid fever: “We know more about typhoid fever, how it 
is conveyed and how prevented, than almost any other 
disease, and it ought to be perfectly possible to wipe it out 
The more civilized and carefully policed countries have 
wiped it out, and it is a pretty good index of the backward- 
ness of any community if it has a high typhoid rate.” 

In the chapter on poisons are some very interesting ob- 





servations on lead poisoning, coal-tar products, alcoholism, 
tobacco, and opium. As to the influence of tobacco, the 
statement is made: 


I have never seen any serious cardiac effects from tobacco it 


no matter what excess. I don’t believe in such a thing as to 


bacco heart. I don’t believe there are any demonstrably perma 
nent ill effects parallel to the very well-known effects of al 
hol. . . . I can’t feel strongly that it does much harm except 
to people whose powers of resistar are Weakened, as is the 
case with the alcoholic. 

In regard to morphine, one is startled by t} tatement 


quoted from the writings of Dr. Alexander Lambert, tha 
80 per cent. of the people who have the morphine habit 
this country have acquired it from the use of dru pre 
“If we ever hear of any one tak 
morphine for more than ten days, that person is in nm 
of our help or some one else’s help.””. But more startlin; 


scribed by physicians. 


Dr. Cabot’s statement that of the remaining 20 per cent 
considerable portion are doctors themselves. “The profe 
which figures most numerously in the list of those who get 
morphinism is the medical profession.” 

In a layman's handbook of medicine one might natural] 
expect some description at length of “home medicine.” D1 
Cabot, however, disposes of this topic in a single paragraph 
of ten lines. One of the best signs of the times, he believes, 
is the disappearance of the home medicine closet. ‘“! do not 
really know a single medicine that I think it is 
to keep in stock in a house.”’ 


necessary 


Current Fiction 


Windy McPherson's Son. By Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: John Lane Co. 


HE hardest kind of novel to review is the kind that 

the reviewer most eagerly welcomes—the novel which 
introduces a new writer of originality and power. Ther 
is always more to be said about such a novel than can be 
included within the compass of a review; and the reviewer 
is puzzled to know what to leave out. 
“Windy McPherson's Son.” 
telling, it is a remarkable achievement. 
vas” novel, dealing with the greater part of a man's life 
and with several groups of characters, and presenting ther 
with the sort of 
member in “Joseph Vance” or “The Old Wives’ Tale’; yet 


Such a novel 
Merely as a piece of sto 
It is a “large can 


leisureliness and intimacy that we re 


99 


it is included within 33 
period (in Book III), Mr. Anderson never seems 


ordinary pages. Except fo 


a hurry; he has attained this effect of “infinite riches in 
a little room” partly by what amounts to a genius for s 
lection. The book abounds in incidents, seeming! 
yet chosen unerringly to bring out in sharp relief a t: 
character or an advance in the plot. Partly this « t 
due to the extraordinary imaginative intensit ith wl 
such incidents are brought before us; part! the 
exceptionally skilful use of summaries and tr 

The theme of the story is a man’s search for, the perma 
nent satisfactions of life. The title is significant; for the 
strongest influence in the hero's early surroundings, an 
influence which determines the direction of his develop 
ment, is the character of his father. Windy McPhersor 
is the village ne’er-do-weel, nicknamed for his pompou 


loquacity. He is a Civil War veteran who talks endle 


of his past glories, leaving his family to shift for then 
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‘ selves. Sam, his son, early learns to despise him, and re- 
solves to be everything which Windy is not. Shiftlessness 
and sham he learns to hate from his tenderest years; and 
he naturally puts money and business success first in his 
scale of values. Shrewd, enterprising, and quick to de- 
tect and take advantage of pretension in others, he gains 
success and the admiration of his fellow-townsmen. A 
word must be given to Sam’s native village of Caxton, la., 

typical Middle Western small town, such as Mr. Masters 
has so mercilessly anatomized in the “Spoon River An- 
thology.” Caxton is as real as Spoon River, and its au- 
thor portrays it without idealization; but, fortunately lack- 
ing Mr. Masters’s keen scent and relish for evil, he has 
given us a truer and sounder picture. Book I deals with 

Sam’s boyhood and youth in Caxton; in Book II we see 

him fighting his way to success beyond his dreams in the 


lary world of Chicago. This sort of thing has been 
done many times in fiction, but surely it has not often been 
done so well. Instead of relaxing, as one might expect, the 
p of reality seems to grow firmer. The hero’s 

ds him to a revaluation of life’s goods. He 

in love with a wealthy and intensely modern young 
woman, whose ideal is one of “service to mankind through 
children.” To bring into the world and rear strong, able 
ild , she believes, is the highest duty and greatest sat- 
ction in life. Sam accepts this belief; but their mar- 
ried life is defeated by Sue’s inability to have children. 


ymes discontented and plunges into various philan- 

thropies with which her husband cannot sympathize; he 
in turn devotes himself again to his money-making. After 
ible break with her, the taste of his business tri- 

hs becomes bitter in his mouth; he turns to drinking 
nd di vation, but his sturdy character rebels against 
last he sets out on a sort of wandering pilgrimage, 
truth and the happiness he has so far failed to 
id Book III is the story of his search. As narrative 


nferior to the earlier parts of the story, through its 
lack of continuity; but in character and philosophic inter- 
est it surp them both. As to the hero’s success in 


this last quest the reader must be left to judge; the author 
wisely leaves the question open. 

A bald outline like this conveys no idea of the writer’ 
power of phrase, his brief and penetrating comment, his 
rare gift of bringing before you a character in a single 
episode in such a way that character and episode remain 
harply etched on the memory. For these things and 
others the reader must go to the book; it is one to own 


The Tutor'’s Story \n Unpublished Novel. By the late 
Charles Kingsley. Revised and Completed by His Daugh- 
er, Lucas Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison). New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PuAHAT this narrative gives nowhere the effect of imi- 
| tation or restoration is a proof of the remarkable skill 
with which Mrs. Harrison has done her work. The history 
of the book is interesting. Kingsley’s notes and manu- 
ripts came into Mrs. Harrison's keeping in 1892, on the 
death of her mother, but were not thoroughly overhauled 
till some two years ago. Mrs. Harrison knew that her 


father had left two unfinished novels, but was altogether 
surprised to find the opening chapters of a third, with full 








notes for its completion, and scatiered scenes and pas- 
sages actually written. She surmises, from internal evi- 
dence, that the story must have been begun at about the 
same time as “The Water Babies,” and dropped in favor 
of it. “The manuscript, in short, offers a puzzle of which 
a good many pieces either are lost or have never existed— 
since it was my father’s habit to put down a scene, de- 
scription, or dialogue just as it occurred to him, leaving all 
linking up and filling in to a final rewriting of his book.” 
Mrs. Harrison has tried to do this rewriting as Kingsley 
would have done it—style and moral tone and emotional 
quality. She has been very successful in this, and in pro- 
ducing an effect of unity and natural completion. The au- 
thor of “Sir Richard Calmady” here works with materials 
very different from her own, but has felt and reflected 
the charm of her father’s period and her father’s method. 
The “tutor” of the story would be disposed of as a prig and 
a rather absurd person, if he belonged to our own day. In 
his own time and setting he is by no means contemptible 
His, to be sure, is the part of service and abnegation, of 
an almost voluptuous devotion to his young master—a de- 
votion based partly upon the reverence of the social under- 
ling. But young Lord Hartover is himself an emotional 
person: the action is ail upon a plane of unabashed senti- 
ment, such as, for better or worse, has long been abandoned 
by English literary artists to the literary artisans and their 
vulgar constituencies of the cinema and the penny novel- 
ette. Against the action itself one may readily bring 
charges of strain and melodrama. There is a well-wrought 
plot, with its villain and its adventuress, its tangle of in- 
trigue and of loves sacred and profane. In short, for those 
who like a story of the mode of half a century ago there 


is an excellent one between these covers, a real bit of sal- 





vage. 





The Caribbean 
Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Chester 
Lloyd Jones. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


ARELY do interpreters of Latin-America give a bet- 
ter perspective of political, economic, and military con- 
ditions than Professor Jones has given in his review of 
the responsibilities of the United States in the Caribbean. 
Scattered in picturesque confusion along the route to our 
new waterway in Panama, the republics large and small 
of the Caribbean are more remote from our political and 
economic understanding than any other part of the west- 
ern world. Yet the political history and future of the Unit- 
ed States are concerned in no other part of the world more 
deeply and intensely than in the Caribbean; and the very 
existence of small nations is nowhere more completely de- 
pendent upon the attitude of a neighboring large state. 
Professor Jones has endeavored, and with marked suc- 
cess, to bring under one cover an enlightening summary 
of trade relations, an excellent if brief history of political 
interdependency, and a frank and highly important sur- 
vey of the changes in the world’s military and naval pol- 
icy which force the eyes of American statesmen to the 
South. He has so examined these complexities that they 
assume a refreshingly simple form in which each stands 
clearly distinguished. The difficulty of his task is itself 
ample apology for those minor defects in achievement 
which one must acknowledge. 
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One instinctively regrets, for example, that Professor Q al 
° Cnry 


Jones did not see fit to elaborate more fully the possibili- 

ties for development in the essentially backward states Din Oe eaten Ther | 
Instead he has devoted more than an adequate shar 3 7 m ibleday, Pas . 
time to discussing the British, French, and Dutch island , 


and colonies. They have already seen their richest de- 3) % part »U. 
artly to “Wt \ 


velopment. The present policy of Great Britain in cor 
centrating her fleet in home waters has materially di R i 
ished the importance, at least during peace, of her West Steger purposely rDIeK 
Indian colonies. France, Holland, and Dx rie i er, not ol 
er find it pr .itable to sustain the perpetual deficit f their pra ip and | 
possessions. The future of the Caribbean is in the land Porter's birth-year ha 
still untouched. Disgust with their political failures ist of eacn writer, remart : 
not blind one to their potential wealth and importance. | lor ne was a mine at cree 
is equally hard to understand why Professor Jones did not gan nis career in WN U 
find it convenient to mention the Yucatan Peninsula. with ir cities e conte) r the ! 
its important sisal interests. These, however, are minor An auth c inte U. fel the ! 
defects of proportion compared with the distinct service he long-felt want, and the ! 
renders in epitomizing the Caribbean problem for the in- at | and abroad, | ! 
quiring American public. ! Ys 

One of the most timely chapters describes the revolu ™ 
tion in naval policy which the introduction of oil as f Now that an authoritatis era 
has initiated. There is no room for competition ween will ul stionably | , 

makers may be willing to believe that P 


navies burning coal and oil. In the future, oil fuel will be 


. . 9 : 3 > any ritic ‘iters that he v , 
as essential a part of a navy’s equipment as large-calibre 1862 and British writer na 
P J « ‘argoli + } i aquo q ty t) 
guns. And the Caribbean region is potentially one of the boro, North Carolina By lavish quotati 
, . . ° . ° rv’s at < . act re netimes } nited +} j 
world’s chief sources of oil. Hitherto it has not been im ‘J tories the fact, mi disputed, t! 
of autobiographical material is indisy 


portant for European countries to challenge the Monr 


. .= Sen ede Jartar’a hant , 
Doctrine. At best, they have had to relinquish economi he change in Porter's bapti 


interests of only specialized importanc: ut the sit oyane 1S wctorily 
of controlling the oil supply on this new and important de by previous inve o1 
trade route raises the ogre of military necessity. The real chapters t | th ( nt 
problem of the Caribbean threatens to shift the ad ncestor ul i rical b round, 
justment of foreign debts and rival claims over asphalt frien A nui r of hitherto i 
lakes and banana plantations to the battle of the great cially those written fr the Colu pe 
Powers to maintain oiling stations for their protectors of ossipy reminiscence, and a bit of happy e1 
trade. te t and value to the | rapl But 1 
: es o further. To } ire, the « ial reac 
Second only to our concern over the jealousies of Euro “¥ ' 

. witn this very agreeabiy written sketc! ul 
pean navies approaching too near to the Panama Canal a Biles Bk We iad ae 
comes the imperative moral obligation incurred by our ex- wa = as sa . . = ere ae aia 
tension of a politico-financial protectorate in many of the “or ita . onan te ae ae 
Caribbean republics. Notably in Haiti, Sanio Domingo, ee — sf 
Nicaragua, and Honduras we have by one pr $3 or an- On p 
other assumed obligations which touch Europe. We have the Ke gs 
undertaken more than merely to adjust the claims of our sadly needed) with | / ; 
own investors in those countries. We have frequently undeniably the highest portal no 
persuaded European creditors to scale down their claims work. In the Rolling Stone Porter fin 
in return for the greater security offered by our prote¢ ories of story-writing that he had nscl 
torate. Is this consistent with our theoretical recognition and that he never abandoned, and t} pt 
of the equality of nations? Must we recognize, if we are of “Whistling Dick’s Christmas St ng,” “Ci 
to be frank and above suspicion, that the right to nation ing,” and one or two other ear! oO 


ality is in many cases dependent upon the ability to per- enough that Will Porter would have be O. | 


form the duties of nationality? It is easy enough to ju he spent all of his life quietly in Austir rhe fact that O 
tify our intervention in the Caribbean by military neces- Henry resurrected none of the Ro y St 

sity or political expediency. It is possible to justify them clusion in his collected works beside the | 

also on moral grounds or by a moderate revision of inter- should one wonder at the inclusion of tor t 
national law. Much of our international law dates from Rooms and Their Romance,” “October and June,” and 


a period preceding international finance. A nation has “Girl,” all of the Rolling Stone order, which have nothir 


more external obligations to-day than in the days of Groti- to recommend them but anecdotal swiftness, audacity, and 
us. Does this strengthen or weaken the claims to sovereign- surprise. The Columbus experience undoubtedly broadened 
ty? Professor Jones has presented very fairly the argu- and deepened O. Henry's outlook on humanity, but bet! 


ments for and against our seemingly established national he left Austin his mannerisms were firmly fixed, his tec} 
policy. In doing this he has rendered a most useful service. nique completely developed. Neither, in later day 
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proved or deteriorated; and “Whistling Dick” and the story 
now known as “An Afternoon Miracle” are as excellent as 
anything O. Henry wrote in New York. 

The greatest sins of the biography are sins of omission. 
One would like to know, for example, just when and for how 
long Porter gave his services (gratis, the book seems to 
imply) to an Austin drug store; to have more details about 
his activities in the Texas Land Office, and of his life apart 
from the Austin bank during 1891-94; to be informed 
whether, as is often asserted, he was in some way connected 
with the San Antonio Express; whether in New York he 
wrote a libretto for a musical comedy; whether he actually 
said that “The Emancipation of Billy” was rejected “thir- 
teen times before it landed”—and where did it “land”? 
Perhaps a complete bibliography could not be expected, but 
at least a list of the uncollected short stories was desirable, 
and O. Henry’s so-called poems deserve a casual mention. 
There are no doubt even some readers who would wish to 
know where O. Henry was buried. 

Chief interest, of course, is attached to the treatment of 
Porter’s trial and conviction; and it is disappointing to find 
the work done inadequately and inaccurately. If the pub- 
lic has at the present time a right to know anything about 
this misfortune, a secret long jealously guarded, is it not 
justified in expecting an exact, complete, and impartial his- 
tory of the entire matter? It is hard to understand why 
nothing is said of the four original indictments filed against 
Porter on February 10, 1896; why nothing is told of the 
conduct of his case and of his return to Austin before his 
flight to Honduras; why it was not discovered from the 
court records that he returned from Honduras to Austin at. 
least by February 1, 1897 (instead of February 5); why 
nothing is told of the dismissal or consolidation of the 
old indictments and of the new indictments filed on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898; why the biographer’s plea for Porter’s in- 
nocence, since it is intruded, is not backed by statements 
from attorneys, jurymen, and witnesses concerned instead 
of only by hearsay; and, more important than all, why 
nothing whatever is told of the appeal made to the United 
States Circuit Court at New Orleans, although the appeal 
is referred to in one of the letters published in the biog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Smith makes no formal attempt at determining O. 
Henry’s rank in American literature, but in an interesting 
chapter compares him with four other American masters 
and decides that Irving legendized, Poe standardized, Haw- 
thorne allegorized, Harte localized, and O. Henry human- 
ized the short story. Using the term in its broadest and 
truest sense, O. Henry was the first American short-story 
writer; taken collectively, his stories portray a whole so- 
ciety; no one else has so skilfully portrayed characteristic 
American types. If a categorical statement must be made, 
perhaps it would be safe to say that O. Henry Americanized 
the short story; and certainly he is nowhere more truly 
American than in his boisterousness, his occasional vulgar- 
If only temporarily, his influence seems 
His discur- 


ity, and his slang. 
to be exerted chiefly through his mannerisms. 


sive beginnings, smart philosophizing, pseudo-moralizing, 
timely allusions, his peculiar brand of humor, his daring 
contortions of the language have been so slavishly and life- 
lessly imitated as to give the impression of O. Henry with 
O. Henry (who made these things tolerable, often enjoyable) 
And the strain of trying to be as original as he, 


omitted 


of living up to his inventiveness, has been suggested as 
partly responsible for the artificiality of much contempo- 
rary magazine fiction. Yet it is hardly conceivable that writ- 
ers will cease to study and imitate O. Henry’s technical 
methods, just as it is inconceivable that any of the legion 
of books on the short story that purpose to show the hopeful 
and immature the way to fame should now neglect him; 
and if O. Henry does have any lasting influence on Ameri- 
can literature, it will probably be on the side of technique. 

Because of its revelation of the shadowed years, the biog- 
raphy is certain to make O. Henry’s work more widely 
read and appreciated. Before Porter left Columbus he had 
published a dozen stories, all brimful of the joy of living, 
all marked by unerring insight and deep human sympathy, 
all rampant with real O. Henryesque humor. The resolu- 
tion with which this man put the past behind him, the su- 
preme courage with which he set to work to build from the 
ruins of his life something fine and beautiful, cannot but 
help his fame; and read in the light of his prison experience 
his work takes on a new significance. 


Notes 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce for immedi- 

ate publication in pamphlet form the articles of “Cos- 
mos,” entitled “A Basis for Durable Peace.” The same 
house will publish shortly the final volume of the Original 
Narratives of Early American History series under the 
title “Early Narratives of the Northwest,” edited by Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, and a translation by John Garrett Under- 
hill of four plays by the Spanish dramatist, Jacinto Bena- 
vente: “The Husband of His Widow,” “La Malquerida,” 
“The Evil Doers of Good,” and “The Bonds of Interest.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company announces for publication this 
month “The Mark of Cain,” by Carolyn Wells; “Oh, Mary, 
Be Careful,” by George Weston; a volume on “Rings,” by 
George Frederick Kunz; “Home Labor-Saving Devices and 
How to Make Them,” by Rhea C. Scott, and “Standard 
Methods of Testing Juvenile Mentality,” by John Herbert 
Melville. 

E. P. Dutton & Company announce the publication of the 
following: “Philosophy and War,” by Emile Boutroux; 
“Manual of Russian Commercial Correspondence,” by Mark 
Sieff; “Songs of Ukraina with Ruthenian Poems,” trans- 
lated by Florence Randall Livesay; ““Theophanies,” by Eve- 
lyn Underhill; “The Judgment of the Orient,” by K’ung 
Yuan Ku’Suh; “German Policy Before the War,” by G. W. 
Prothero. 


UTNAM’S list of forthcoming publications for the 

spring season is as follows: “The Stars in Their 
Conrses,” by Hilda M. Sharp; “All-of-a-Sudden Carmen,” 
by Gustav Kobbé; “The Beetle” (new edition), by Richard 
Marsh; “The Rubbish Heap,” by “Rita”; “Where There's 
a Will,” by Leslie Moore; “The Public Defender,” by Mayer 
C. Goldman; “Hygiene in Mexico,” by Alberto J. Pani; 
“Justice to All—The Story of the Pennsylvania State Po- 
lice,” by Katherine Mayo; “Going Abroad Overland—Stud- 
ies of Places and People in the Far West,” by David M. 
Steele; “Studies in Democracy,” by Julia H. Gulliver; “The 
Spiritual Ascent of Man,” by Tudor Jones; “Christian 
Science and the Ordinary Man,” by Walter Stewart Harris; 
“The Adventure of Death,” by Robert William McKenna. 
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ISAPF OINTMENT, if not disgust, awaits the reader 

of “Benighted Mexico” (Lane; $1.50), by Randolph 
Wellford Smith. The publisher’s foreword arouses one’s 
suspicion and one is not reassured by the author’s disclaim- 
er of special propaganda. Mr. Smith’s brief but perfervid 
review of the early history of Mexico is thoroughly inac- 
curate. His more extended treatment of recent happenings 
is marked by an insistent parading of pet aversions. One 
of these is the recent Congress on Christian Work in Latin 
Countries. He writes, it seems, from a High Church stand- 
point, and emphasizes his points by vicious flings at re- 
cent American immigrants. The Japanese becomes to him 
more than a bogey, the German is a creature of darkest 
border intrigue. Villa and the Zapata brothers are rated 
as hardly as they deserve. But it is Carranza that arouses 
our author’s most vituperative passages, and the Adminis- 
tration that recognized him receives equally scathing de- 
nunciation. In contrast Huerta is assumed to be a benefi- 
cent character, gifted with the idealized virtues of the 
primitive Mexican Indian and guiltless of Madero’s blood. 
The Iturbide of a century ago and he of the present day 
are unappreciated prophets of a new social and political 
order. Mr. Smith worships the name of Diaz, now a dis- 
credited talisman, and unhesitatingly uses it to indicate a 
relationship, albeit greatly attenuated, between Bernal, the 
doughty chronicler of the Conquest, and the erstwhile 
powerful despot and his flighty nephew. He calls our at- 
tention to a forgotten figure, Mendoza, the first Spanish 
viceroy, by placing him in forced juxtaposition to our own 
Washington. He uses with equal freedom and inaccuracy 
American personalities and practices, or what he assumes 
to be such, to sustain his bizarre comparisons and faulty 
inferences. His panacea for the problems of African 
slavery is an instance, and one that will not arouse confi- 
dence in his suggestions about peonage and land problems. 
It is a pity that he attempts to recite the outrages re- 
cently visited upon the Catholic orders in Mexico. The tale 
is grewsome enough in all truth, but as usual our author 
does not tell the whole story. We may sympathize with 
innocent sufferers, without unreservedly defending the sys- 
tem of which they were at once the devotees and the vic- 
tims. In effect his most lurid chapters serve oft to arouse 
the queries: Where did he get his information? and why 
did he publish it in this form? If to serve political ends 
in this country, he has obviously failed; and as for our 
neighbor, she is more “benighted” than ever. 


R. ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS has accompanied 

many whaling trips in search of specimens for the 
American Museum of Natural History, and in the course 
of these expeditions he has gathered a great deal of in- 
teresting data. His volume “Whale Hunting with Gun and 
Camera” (Appleton; $2.50 net) is in the shape of an in- 
formal running narrative of his experiences. His accounts 
of whaling vessels and captains, both Japanese and Ameri- 
can, and of pursuits in storm and calm, are presented in 
straightforward, accurate language. The matter relating 
to the whales themselves is scattered throughout the chap- 
ters, and is somewhat obscured by the more vivid presen- 
tation of the personalities of the whalers. Nevertheless, 
little by little one begins to realize the individuality of these 
mammoth lives. From thinking of them at first as mere 


mountainous masses of blubber we come ultimately to ac- 
credit them with the emotions, the instincts, the fears, and 
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affections which inspire all more familiar warm-blooded 
creatures. The playfu! disposition of whales, Mr. Andrews 
tells us, is manifested in many ways. 

Very frequently when a ship is hunting a single humpback 
the animal will play tag with the vessel. It will come up first 
on one side and then on the other; “double” under water and 
rise almost at the stern; thrust its head into the air or plunge 
along the surface with half the body exposed, but always just 
out of range of the harpoon-gun. Sometimes this will last for 
two or three hours or until the whale is killed; at others the 
animal will seem to tire of the game and with a farewell flirt 
of its tail dive and swim away. 

In the mating season they are noted for their amorous an- 
tics. At such times their caresses are of the most amusing and 
novel character, and these performances have doubtless given 
rise to the fabulous tales of the swordfish and thrasher attack- 
ing whales. When lying by the side of each other, the Magap- 
teras frequently administer alternate blows with their long fins, 
which love-pats may, on a still day, be heard at a distance of 
miles. 


One whale followed and rubbed fins if not elbows wit! 
the vessel for four and twenty days, in spite of a fusillade 
of bottles, boxes, and bullets. We are vouchsafed interest- 
ing bits of unexpected information, such as that whales are 
subject to strange diseases, sometimes sloughing off large 
areas of flesh. The worst if indeed not the only real enem) 
which threatens whales is a member of their own class—the 
killer whale. These attack by forcing open the mouths of 
the larger whales and tearing out the tongue. To avoid 
this the terror-stricken cetacean lies prone upon its back 
upon the surface of the water, thus keeping the mouth 
out of reach. Unlike the whalebone whales the ferocious 
“killers” feed upon any living creature, and from the 
stomach of a single twenty-foot individual thirteen por 
poises and fourteen seals have been taken. The splendid 
isolation which whales enjoy among living creatures in 
point of size is made more vivid when we realize that the 
whale calf is at birth from twelve to seventeen feet in 
length. Mr. Andrews’s photographs are numerous and 
excellent, and occasionally a word-picture stands out with 


unusual charm. Such is the description of the typical 
Korean: 
He wears a long white coat with flaring skirts, enormous 


baggy trousers gathered at the ankle with a green or purple 
band, and atop his head is perched a ridiculous little hat made 
li? 


of horsehair with a sugar-loaf crown and a straight br The 
hat must be tied under his chin to keep it in place, but at 
times it slips over one ear and gives its wearer a singular re 
semblance to “Happy Hooligan.“ His hair is gathered in a 
knot on the top of his head, and the few straggling wisps of 
moustache or beard which he manages to grow are as carefully 
tended as a rare flower. He is never seen without his long 
stemmed pipe, and a tobacco pouch always dangles at } belt 

HE subject of neutrality, which Mr. Danie! Chaun- 

cey Brewer treats in “Rights and Duties of Neu 
trals”’ (Putnam; $1.25), is of such immediate interest 
that one must the more regret that his book fails to 
supply us with an adequate treatise. Take, for in- 
stance, Chapter XXI, picked out at random, entitled 
Unneutral Service. In the ten pages devoted to this 


subject, there is not one word about unneutral service, 
though, to a certain extent, the various neutral obligations 
are enumerated and discussed. It is hard to 1 
other conclusion than that the author’s knowledge of his 
subject is very superficial. This surmise is 
further examination of the book. He refers, 
to the somewhat untrustworthy Oppenheim as h 


eacn any 


borne out by 
for example, 


principal 
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authority, while he passes over in silence Professor Oppen- 
heim’s master and predecessor, the great John Westlake, 
whose undying words will echo throughout the world long 
after the names of many of the authorities Mr. Brewer 
cites are forgotten. Again, in the discussion of contraband, 
no reference is made to reprisals, which are the very heart 
of the matter. Yet, in spite of many defects, of which 
these few serve as an illustration, the author has a good 
nse of proportion, and presents some of the more difficult 
questions in a readable form. It is hard to criticise severe- 
ly a book which commences with so sound a statement 
“The positive law of nations in regard to rights and 
duties of neutrals must control until a revision is made” 

». vi). The concluding words are equally well chosen: 
the last duty and right—devoir et droit—of neu- 
trals lies in an unflinching resistance to every belligerent ag- 
on, and in a Preparedness that will make such resistance 


effective 


During the present war the United States has perhaps prop- 


erly confined itself to representations and protestations. These 
are well enough in their place, but international law will never 
ume the position which belongs to it, nor non-belligerent na- 
tions secure their rights, until neutrals are themselves prepared 
gie-handed or in company to join battle in vindication of 
principles to which they are committed. 


systematic disparagement of the 


| ELIBERATE and 

moral character ef the enemy has unfortunately be- 
Paul Gaultier’s 
Félix Alcan; 


come a habit among all the belligerents. 


“La Mentalité allemande et la guerre” (Paris: 





25 fr.) is hardly superior in temper to most diatribes of 
the sort. The author starts with the assumption that the 
German is by nature a coarse-grained creature in whom 
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the brute slumbers lightly. He quotes liberally from a pre- 
war book, Wyzewa’s “L’Art et les mcurs chez les Alle- 
mands,” to show that the obtuse senses of the Germans 
are responsible for their lack of fineness, of discriminating 
taste, and of sympathetic insight into the moods of others. 
The well-authenticated instances of German atrocities in 
Belgium and France must be due, M. Gaultier asserts, to 
a fundamental ferocity in the German nature. He observes 
pertinently on this point that the brutal discipline in the 
German army and the prevalence of unnatural vice among 
the people were contributory causes of those outrages by 
which the German military organization disgraced itself 
during the first few weeks of the war. That much of M. 
Gaultier’s pamphlet may fairly be accepted. As regards 
the rest, it will be well for the reader to suspend judg- 
ment until the subsidence of war-passions. 


(* the other hand, Prof. Emile Boutroux’s lecture on 
“L’Idée de Liberté en France et en Allemagne,” now 
printed in the “Editions de Foi et Vie” (Paris; 50c.), is 
wholly admirable in tone. It is only at the end that the dis- 
tinguished author abandons objectivity and allows his sym- 
pathies to be disclosed. As he sees it, the French idea of 
liberty, which is based on Greco-Roman and Christian tra- 
ditions, aims at the autonomy of the individual, whereas 
the German conception of liberty implies the complete 
union of the individual with the whole. The German, 
therefore, according to his own doctrine, is free in propor- 
tion as he is really German and makes Germany the end 
and principle of his thoughts, desires, and deeds. How this 
doctrine has been translated into action is the theme of 
the concluding pages. 


Notes from the Capital 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


few REV. DR HENRY VAN DYKE, who recently re- 
signed his office as Minister to Holland, will never figure 
in history as a great diplomatist, for much the same reason 
that he will never figure as a great ecclesiastical leader: he 
likes too well to obey his human impulses, regardless of 
artificia! restraints. Though technically a neutral of the 
neutrals while representing his Government at a foreign 
court, barely had he got beyond gunshot of The Hague be- 
fore he burst into song in glorification of France, and with 
a fervor which showed where his heart had really been 
through the two years and more when the code of inter- 
national etiquette imposed upon him an irksome silence. 
The episode recalls his experience long ago in the church, 
where, as a good Presbyterian by descent and education, he 
had adopted for a life calling the instruction of other men 
in the faith of his fathers. In those days the Church had 
almost as much respect for an avowed infidel as for a mem- 
ber who questioned the literal inerrancy of the Bible, and 
its moral ban was laid upon all such levities as dancing and 
theatregoing. Van Dyke, who believed that one need not be 
any the worse religionist for being also a man of the world 
in the broader sense, did not leave the fold in order to exer- 
cise freedom of conscience for himself and demand it for 
others, but undertook to procure the desired reforms from 


the inside. 
His liberal tendencies had begun to manifest themselvy 3 
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while he was a student in Princeton College in the earls 
seventies and took part in the undergraduate gayeties which 
he has commemorated in his “Triangle Song,” still roared 
forth with gusto by old Princetonians to the tune of “March- 
ing Through Georgia’; a single stanza will sullice to in 
dicate what he was up to as a lad: 

Well the old Triangle knew the music of our tread, 

How the peaceful Seminole would tremble in his bed! 

How the gates were left unhinged, the lamps without a head 
While we were marching through Princeton 
In the theological seminary he appears to have retained 

his fondness for unhinging gates, as witness his little til 

with Dr. Charles Hodge, the eminent polemist, over the 
perfection of the canonical Scriptures. Hodge illustrated 

his own attitude by inquiring whether, if we came upon a 

huge marble palace, in an obscure corner of which we wet 

able to discover a red brick set in among the marble blo 


we should be justified in denying that the structur: 


marble palace. 


“By no means,” answered young Van Dyke. “But 


should say that it was a marble palace with a red bri in 
it; and that is the sort of claim we make for the Bible.” 

In later years, when the question of creed revision wa 
permost, he took his stand for a short and comprehen 
confession of faith rather than one that was longer but more 
narrowly technical. In the Briggs heresy controversy, his 
constant plea was for charity of judgment, and a b: 
action which should keep in good standing »h st and 
earnest progressive as well as the assuredly orthodox 
servative; and in the discussions over inter: 


which used to rack the church from time t 


ys in favor of allowing the largest practicable latitude 


in the matter of diversions not essentially unwholesome 
JOU Ss 1b Wi 1e spi! ( ( It 
res ons which led him av fro. 

| associations, and into other fields of teaching, where 
he could be more his own master. Even a college prof r- 
ship he seemed to find somewhat oppressive, and declined 
one at Johns Hopkins and resigned‘one at Prin n in 


order to devote his best efforts to literary work. In this 
field he felt truly free, roaming from themes religious to 
those of travel and sportsmanship and fiction and general 
criticism, for he was a devoted fisherman and a great read 
er; and now and then he would expand his scope of work 
by preaching as a volunteer to a parish that needed him, 
but just “for love of it,”’ as he once expressed his idea, and 
not for pay. And of his dislike of mixing piety with pockel 
money the story is told of a request which came to him 
from an editor for a prayer suited to some special occasion, 
to be published in a popular magazine. Van Dyke furnished 
the prayer, but promptly sent back the check received in 
payment for it, and the editor, not to be outdone in unworld- 
liness, gave the sum to a children’s charity. 

It was at Princeton that he was brought into rather close 
contact with Woodrow Wilson, a fellow-professor, and his 
appointment to The Hague was an outgrowth of the rela- 
tions there established. On just what ground the President 
selected diplomacy as the line of activity in which t 
a genius of Van Dyke’s stamp it is hard to guess, except on 
the general principle that led earlier Presidents to fill a few 
foreign posts with men of letters who could make a profit- 
able use afterwards of their experiences and observations 
abroad. Happily, Van Dyke, like his colleague in Italy, 
Thomas Nelson Page, is socially gifted, and under certain 


9 employ 


conditions a diplomatist’s personal popularity in the « 
to which he is accredited counts f aA gor d deal lew 


can be conceived, however, less cons 
Dvyke’s temperament and tastes th: 


nterests at the capital of a nation assu 
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ing-gown and slipper 
Dr. Tucker’s book * set out to 
solution of the problem: How to « 
president. When he relinquished 
mouth he fell to considering whether f ( 
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concluded that so far as his own case was concerned mem- 
bership in the leisure class was not a discharge from re- 
sponsibility for time, but an admission to larger and freer 
opportunities to use it. His retirement permitted him at 
last to consider a college presidency as an avocation, and 
to follow what is perhaps the highest calling of a man of 
leisure—to think and write disinterestedly for the Repub- 
lic and the cause of mankind. 


It is an interesting fact that Dr. Tucker’s thinking and 
writing gain in vitality as he drops the theme of his main 
life work. He treats of undergraduate scholarship as if 
there were still much to be said on the subject, but also as 
if he were rather weary of saying it. He strikes into un- 
academic social and political questions with an observable 
zest, as if it were a genuine relief to turn his back 
upon the regulation of school-boys and the infinite 
palaver of faculties. He puts more vim into a foot- 
note on the recently threatened railway strike, in his es- 
say on “The Goal of Equality,” than went into the entire 
chapter on the undergraduates: “The strike is a legitimate 
economic weapon: as a political threat it is utterly ille- 
Carried over into politics, a strike becomes a 

Revolutionary methods have no justification 
except in the vindication of human rights. They have no 
place in the settlement of economic values. Should they 
be adopted by organized labor they would make organized 
labor a political outlaw.” He enlivens his long hopeful 
essay on “The Progress of Social Consciousness” by a criti- 
cal consideration of the Progressive Movement of 1912 and 
a very firm explanation of the differences between the char- 
acter and leadership of Abraham Lincoln and the char- 
acter and leadership of Theodore Roosevelt. In “The Ethi- 
cal Challenge of the War,” “The Crux of the Peace Prob- 
lem,”” and “The Control of Modern Civilization,” he inter- 
prets impressively the moral issues of the great conflict, 
tells us what is the matter with the peace movement, and 
discusses suggestively the way of international salvation 
for which the nations cry aloud—the way of self-sacrifice 
and self-control which few of the crying nations are as yet 
ready to take. 

Dr. Tucker is not the only retired university president 
who has in recent years been thinking and writing disin- 
terestedly for the Republic and the cause of mankind; but 
he is perhaps the first to recognize his work as the fruit of 
a new and possibly important elderly leisure class. The 
precious aspects of membership in this class are various. 
Its members need not speak nor write except when moved 
by an inner call: they may therefore be expected to purge 
their utterances of the humdrum official platitudes of the 
bad days of their presidencies. They are scholars as well 
as administrators: they may therefore be expected to rise 
above the violence of an uncritical partisanship. They are 
too old or too weary or too proud to enter into competition 
for such political honors as might be considered an aug- 
mentation of their sober academic glories; they may there- 
fore be expected to speak weightily and to be heard grave- 
ly, as sage and unselfish counsellors of the national con- 
The class which we have been describing is really 


gitimate. 
revolution. 


acience, 


of quite distinguished morality and intelligence—it would 
be a hard class for a vulgar parvenu to enter; but it is a 
small class, and it ought to be enlarged by the accession 
of a few more men who have supped fairly full of honors— 
say the ex-Presidents of the United States. 
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Makers of Dance Music 


HEN musicians to-day speak of Strauss, they usually 

mean Richard Strauss, the sensational success of 
whose tone-poems and operas has made him the most con- 
spicuous composer of our generation. Three-quarters of 
a century ago the Strauss best known in musical and in 
social circles was Jonann, the first Waltz King, who intoxi- 
cated not only Vienna, but all the other European capitals, 
with his entrancing rhythms and melodies. As the charm 
of his music depended largely on its performance with the 
true Viennese swing and elasticity of pace, he inaugurated 
the custom of taking his own orchestra along on his tours. 
His fame and popularity may be gauged by the fact that, 
after his farewell concert in London in the year of his 
death (1849), he was escorted down the Thames by a squad- 
ron of boats, in one of which a band played tunes in his 
honor. He was extremely prolific, the number of waltzes 
and dances composed by him being 249; as arranged for 
piano, they have been printed in seven volumes by Breitkopf 
& Hartel. 

The name of this former favorite is recalled by the 
death, a few days ago, of the last of his three sons— 
Eduard, who had passed his eightieth birthday, surviving 
Johann by eighteen years, and Joseph by forty-seven. 
Eduard was the least talented of the brothers. Though hc 
was a thorough musician, and as facile with his pen as his 
father, his melodies lack the piquancy and originality which 
gave those of his father and his brothers wings for a world 
flight. Had not Joseph’s life been cut short, he might have 
rivalled his brother Johann, for some of the most inspired 
“Strauss waltzes” were written by him. His death left 
Johann the undisputed Waltz King of his time, and the 
most exhilarating conductor of dance music. When Jo- 
hann passed away, it was incumbent on Eduard to uphold 
the family traditions, which he did with success, at least 
as a conductor at court balls and other social functions, 
as well as at indoor winter and open-air summer concerts. 
He also travelled extensively with an orchestra, coming even 
as far as America. This tour was not a brilliant success; 
everywhere the public instinctively felt that the composer 
was not the Strauss, and that his band was not the Strauss 
Orchestra. 

It is not at all improbable that the pendulum may swing 
back again. Twenty years hence, when musicians speak 
of “Strauss,” who knows but that they may again have 
in mind Johann Strauss? To those who rank music accord- 
ing to its architectural dimensions and its display of aca- 
demic craftsmanship, this may seem a foolish notion; but 
it is not so. While Johann Strauss wrote no mammoth 
“Zarathustra” or “Heldenleben” scores, he had the divine 
gift of creating melodies much more highly developed than 
it is in Richard Strauss; and original, individual melodies 
are the elixir which makes musical compositions immortal. 
Some years ago a German court of justice decided in all 
seriousness that a certain composer (Noren) could not be 
sentenced for melodic plagiarism because Strauss’s themes, 
motives, and themelets did not come under the head of 
real melodies. Johann Strauss’s themes are real melodies, 
and the amazing fertility of his creative fancy is evidenced 
by the fact that each of his four hundred waltzes contains 
several leading melodies, owing to the unwise structure of 
the waltz form, on the needless melodic wastefulness of 
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which the eminent Austrian critic, Eduard Hanslick, used 
to comment. 

Besides his waltzes and other dances for ihe concert- 
hall, Johann Strauss composed more than a dozen operettas, 
which are also streaked with veins of fascinating melody— 
the same kind of melody that made masters so widely apart 
in taste as Brahms and Wagner join in the general admira- 
tion for the Waltz King. Wagner, in his voluminous lite- 
rary works, repeatedly sings the praises of Strauss; and 
Brahms was once inspired to write on Mme. Strauss’s fan 
the opening bars of the “Blue Danube” waltz with the 
words: “Not by Brahms, I regret to say” (‘Leider nicht 
von Brahms’’). 

As a matter of course, the charming dance melodies in 
the operettas of Strauss were promptly transferred to the 
ballrooms. They are also played in concert-halls, but not 
so often as they should be, from a foolish notion that it is 
not dignified to include a waltz in a classical programme. 
Hans von Biilow, who surely was a dignified conductor if 
ever there was one, urged the regular playing of Strauss 
waltzes at symphony concerts for the sake of variety and 
contrast. Violinists and pianists, as well as orchestras, 
play the old-fashioned dances of Bach and other eighteenth- 
century composers; why exclude the equally charming 
waltzes, simply because they are modern? One of the 
things Wagner and his chief opponent, Dr. Hanslick, agreed 
upon was admiration of the orchestral color-charm of Jo- 
hann Strauss’s compositions. This is particularly en- 
trancing, also, in the Strauss operettas, masterworks for a 
revival of which the time is ripe. It is worth noting that 
Richard Strauss, in his “Rosenkavalier,” tried to write 
Strauss waltzes, but with less success than Johann Strauss 
attained in investing his waltzes and operettas with Rich- 
ard-Straussian splendors of orchestration. 


Finance 
In a New Year 


EITHER an advance of prices on the Stock Exchange 
nor a fall in them, during the opening weeks of a 
given year, is traditionally any index to what the character 
of the year will be. A very recent instance was the violent, 
unexpected, and prolonged decline which came at exactly 
this time, last January. But, if so, then what else will 
serve as a basis for judgment? What is the reasonable ex- 
pectation for the economic history of 1917 in this coun- 
try? Every one will answer that it depends on the ques- 
tion of whether peace returns in Europe, or not. Most 
people do not pursue the question any further. Yet there 
is ground for predicting some novel and interesting finan- 
cial experiences in this country under either supposition. 
If all the peace overtures turn out abortive, and the war 
continues, with no prospect of its end until 1918, the first 
question will concern our financial relations with the out- 
side world. Shall we continue to lend on the scale of 1916 
to foreign nations generally, and to the Entente Allies 
in particular? Such a result is entirely probable; for 
even if the Western belligerents manage to turn out enough 
finished munitions for their own requirements, they still 
will have to get the raw material, and they will have to 
draw on our steel, copper, and other metals for the pur- 
They will also, under existing circumstances, have 


pose. 


to purchase our grain and cotton at prices far above the 
usual level; the programme of enforced economy can re- 
duce such purchases, but 
situation. 


scarcely enough to alter the 


But whether the sequel would or would not be year 
of such swift financial and industrial expansion in the 
United States as 1916, and, if so, what the economic result 
would be, that is another question. The action of the money 
market, at the end of 1916, proved pretty clearly that even 
an import of gold to the extent of $600,000,000 did not 
suffice to counterbalance so violent and general expansion 
of staple prices, domestic credits, and speculation in every 


market, as characterized last year. Therefore, the prob 
lem would be clearly presented (supposing continuance of 
the war on an even more extensive scale), whether the 
financial history of 1917 would be that of unrestricted ex 
pansion, with increasing tension of the money market, or 
relaxation in the pace of the home movement 

At the moment, the second alternative would seem to 
be the more probable. All that can now be said, however, 
is that, if the movement of 1916 were to be resumed at 
the same or a more violent rate, we might before many 
months be confronted in this country with the familiar 
consequences of an overdone strain on general credit. The 
results which have always followed such a process in time 
of peace might easily follow it on this occasion, even under 
the present abnormal circumstances. 

The financial community’s clear knowledge of this fact, 
after the warnings of the December money market and 
the December stock market, is perhaps the best guarantee 
that, even granting continued war, affairs will proceed this 
year in more sober and orderly fashion in American finance. 
The now very prevalent conviction that some sort of peace 
negotiations cannot be long delayed is bound to operate 
in the same direction. By far the most striking side-light 
on financial thought and expectation is the 
strongly reflected in the mass of year-end interviews and 
predictions, that the economic results of returning peace, 
so far as this country is concerned, had previously been 
drawn in colors altogether too dark. 

People who a year ago were vaguely and 
frightened at the unknown future, simply because it was 
unknown, are learning that there are some grounds for 
confident prediction, both as to what will occur and as to 
what will not occur. The course of this year’s markets, in 
case prospects of peace were to grow brighter, would doubt- 
less indicate and “discount” the inevitable readjustment in 
certain abnormally inflated prices for commodities. But 
financial markets should also logicaly reflect the growing 
disbelief in the instant ruin from European competi- 
tion, and the growing confidence in our own 
power and resources, when once we have rid ourselves of 
reckless inflation and speculation. 

Behind these more tangible considerations, there is still 
bound to recur to mind the vague and formidable problem, 
what will turn out to have been the real economic effect of 
the prodigious waste of the world’s capital since July, 1914. 
We know in a general way what happened after other pro- 
longed and exhausting wars of history, but we also know 
how vastly the amount of capital destroyed has surpassed 
that of any previous occasion. As to just what will hap- 
pen in Europe itself, when the artificial props of gov- 
ernment credit and government guarantees are withdrawn, 
the only certain answer is that the process will be per- 


evidence, 


ignorantly 


economic 
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gradually and slowly. If it was six years 
England resumed gold 


formed 
after Waterloo before the Bank of 
fourteen years after Appomattox be- 


very 


payment, and nearly 
re American Government paper was redeemed in specie, 
that the strain of readjustment 


elligerent Europe will this time be spread over a very 


is hardly to be suppose 
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tudy of the uprising against the East India Company in its 
relation to the pre-Revolutionary tea trade with the American 
olonie The other papers in this section dealt with aspects 
of Southern history, namely, the public careers of Robert B. 
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inauguration of the Philippine Assembly, and the education 
of the Filipinos. 

To the historical field outside of the United States and its 
dependencies were accorded two sections; one for English his- 
tory, in which two of the four papers scheduled—“Was there 
a Common Council before Parliament?” by Prof. Albert B. 
White, of the University of Minnesota, and English criminal 
law and benefit of clergy in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, by Prof. Arthur L. Cross, of the University of Michi- 
ran—were of a legal or institutional character; and one la- 
helled general history, which offered so diversified a range of 
topics as the beginnings of the standing army in Prussia, his- 
tory and pathology, and American historical periodicals. Wel- 
come novelties were a session on China and Japan, another on 
mediwval and modern Constantinople, and a third on great 
peace congresses (Vienna, Paris, and Berlin) of the nineteenth 
century. 

The overshadowing importance of the European war could 
not, of course, be ignored by an association of historians; and 
while partisanship was carefully avoided, and no attempt was 
made to survey systematically the history of any part of the 
vreat struggle, various aspects of the situation were discussed. 
Aside from the section meetings already referred to, in several 
of which were papers touching more or less directly upon 
European conditions, the chief interest centred in the session 
of Wednesday evening, devoted to a consideration of recent 
phases of the European balance of power. Three admirable pa- 
pers—the Ententes and the isolation of Germany, by Prof. 
Charles Seymour, of Yale, two conceptions of the freedom of 
the seas, by Prof. Jesse S. Reeves, of Michigan, and England 
and neutral trade in the Napoleonic and present wars, by Prof 
William E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania 
handled with ability and skill the delicate questions of policy 
with which they severally dealt. A Cincinnati newspaper, re- 
ferring to this session, announced that the Association had giv- 
en to the Allies “a clean bill of health’; but while in neither 
‘ase did the writers of the papers go out of their way to at 
tack or defend either side, their general conclusions, set forth 
with careful moderation, were certainly not favorable to Ger- 

an policy or pretensions. 

In addition to sessions for the presentation of formal! pa- 
pers, provision was made, as in former years, for a number of 

ynferences for the discussion of special historical activities. A 
luncheon conference of hereditary patriotic societies, although 
offering little more than a presentation of the work and aspira- 
tions of half a dozen of the leading organizations, was a re 
ognition of the important agency of such societies in develop- 
ing popular interest in history and biography, and a step t 
wards a possible greater coéperaticn in the future, not only be- 
tween such societies and the Association, but also among the 
various societies themselves. The discussion, at another con- 
ference, of practical matters connected with the administration 
of public archives raised frankly the question, among others, 
whether too much documentary material was not being preserv- 
ed, and whether it was not desirable to determine what 
of public records were, and what were not, of permanent value. 
The programme of a conference of historical societies included, 
among other items, a brief but informing sketch of the organi- 
zation and work of the Ontario Historical Society of Canada. 
There were also the usual conferences on history teaching in 
secondary schools, and on the field and method of the elementary 
college course in history, on neither of which matters the mem- 
bers of the Association have as yet reached, apparently, una- 
nimity of opinion. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, in reality a 
sort of mid-continental branch of the American Historical As- 
sociation, held its annual meeting and dinner at Cincinnati on 
the evening of December 26, and later participated in a joint 
session with the parent body. A proposal to enlist this Asso- 
ciation in a movement for the introduction of State history 
into the public schools, regarding which some preliminary steps 
had been taken, encountered the practical objection, urged par- 
ticularly by Prof. E. C. Barker, of the University of Texas, 
that the school curriculum was already overcrowded. One may 
be permitted to doubt, however, irrespective of the condition of 
the curriculum, whether the history of every State is worth 
the attention of any save advanced students. The whole ten- 
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dency of political development at the present time is certainly 
[Continued on Page 60.] 
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Summary of the News 


EACE, though not advanced during the past week by the 

dispatch of any formal note, has nevertheless been the cen 
tral topic of interest. While there has been much speculatio 
as to the reply of the Allies to President Wilson’s note of De 
cember 18, the reply itself is said to be ready for transmission, 
but its publication will be held up until it can be given out sin 
ultaneously in the countries concerned. Meanwhile, Ambassa- 
dor Gerard has been exerting himself to maintain friendly re 
lations between the United States and Germany. At a dinner 
given in his honor in Berlin on Saturday by the American As 
sociation of Commerce and Trade, he is reported to have said 
that “never since the beginning of the war have the relations be 
tween Germany and the United States been so cordial as now.” 
The banquet assumed a somewhat official character owing to 
the presence of three German Ministers. Because Ambassador 
Gerard referred to the President’s message to Germany as at 
“olive branch” and so perhaps may have prejudiced the Presi 
dent’s efforts in the eyes of the Allies, Secretary Lansing direct 
ed him by cable on Monday to forward to the State Depar 
an accurate report of his speech. As a part of this wh mat 
ter we record the fact that Ambassador Bernstorff was crit 
icised by Senator Lodge for his enthusiastic reception of the 
President’s note—an irregular proceedin; 


+ } } 


it’s move for peace, after being warmly debated in the 
Senate, was amended and was passed on Friday by a vote o 
48 to 17. The objection to the original resolution was 
by a fear, expressed especially by Senators Lodge and Borah, 
that by the adoption of it the United States would be pledged 
to an international agreement to cuarantee peace which would 
mean the abandonment of its historic policy of refraining from 
participation in European politics and which might also en- 
danger the Monroe Doctrine. As amended and passed, the re 
olution commits the Senate to approval of merely the Pri 
dent’s request that the belligerent nations shall state t} 


upon which peace might be discussed. 


G ENATOR HITCHCOCKR’S resolution approving the Presi 
J de 


BY-PRODUCT of the peace note, having cer 


+ 4 if also contemptible aspects, is the so-called “leak” to Wall 
Street by which it is alleged that certain persons were able to 
profit by their knowledge of the note in advance of its publi 
cati Purely on hearsay, it turns out, Representative Wil- 
liam R. Wood implicated in this “plot” Secretary Tumulty, Otto 
Bo. & hn, Mr. Bolling, and Ber ard M Baruch, a New York 
stock broker. In the inquiry started by the House Committe: 


on Rules, Thomas W. Lawson on Monday made equally vague 
involving a Cabinet officer. When Mr. Lawson refused 
to reveal his informant owing, as |} is rT “+ 


to the embarrassment which this would cause the Administra 


tion, he was threatened with contempt of court, but tl hars 
was withheld for the time being. On the same day Mr. Tumul 
ty and Secretary Lansing appeared before the 


deny all knowledge of the “leak.” 


DY ING the past week Allied Premiers and Ministers hav 
been in ses rith the intention, accordii ti 


ssion at Rome, with th 
the correspondents who were ready with their surmises, of so 


ordering the coming campaigns as to hasten the terminati: 
of the war. It is inferred that the Balkan campaign is a mat 
ter of the greatest concern, and it is freely said that the aid 


of the Italians in the Balkans has been earnestly sought. But 
it is more probable, as we point out in our editorial columns, 
that the main intention is to effect a unity of purpose in the 
Entente. The situation in Greece is still complicated. Accord 
ing to the London Times of Tuesday’s date, the Allied confer- 
ence has dispatched a note to the Greek Government requiring 
“prompt compliance with all the previous demands of the Allies 
and notification of the acceptance of those demands by the 
Greek Government within a period which, it is believed, does 
not exceed forty-eight hours.” 


A DISTRESSING account of deported Belgians was printed 

in the papers of last Friday, in which a description was 
given of the hardships endured by some of these victims, who 
were so overcome through hunger and exposure that they had 





















































to be sent back to their country { report emanati! fr 

Amsterdam alleges that the deportees from the | hborh 

of Charleroi are being sent into the occupied parts of Polat 

and that, though the Germans here and there are retur 

deported Belgians owing to protests, yet t se to re 

move citizens from other tow 
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[Continued from Page 58.] 

in the direction of a subordination of the States to the General 
Government, and towards emphasizing national and interna- 
tional rather than local concerns; and while the administrative 
and governmental systems of the States and of their local 
subdivisions are important, State history, in the majority of 
cases at least, would seem to be best dealt with by limiting at- 
tention to the particular episodes in which a State has held, for 
the moment, a distinct measure of national interest. 

A conference of representatives of university departments 
of history, political science, and economics on the establishment 
of a university centre at Washington, while having no official 
connection with the Association, took up in a preliminary 
way a question which may ultimately prove of much significance 
for historical scholarship. The plan, as formulated tentative- 
ly by a committee, contemplated the establishment at Washing- 
ton of a residence hall for graduate students, and the appoint- 
ment from year to year of a resident director of graduate 
studies; the expense to be met mainly by annual contributions 
from universities participating in the undertaking. The proj- 
ect was approved informally by the persons who met to consid- 
er it, and was then referred to a committee for further exami- 
nation, and for submission to the councils of the American His- 
torical, the American Political Science, and the American 
Economic Associations and other interested bodies. 

The financial and business interests of the Association are 
in general in a healthy state; and the adoption of a number 
of comprehensive suggestions, made by a special committee on 
finance appointed at the Washington meeting, a year ago, 
should further improve the details of financial administration. 
It is clear, however, that, with the present membership and ex- 
isting dues, the income will scarcely support any material ex- 
pansion of the Association’s multiform activities, or warrant 
the assumption of new or indefinite financial obligations. The 
vexed question of the ownership and control of the American 
Historical Review, in regard to which there has been consider- 
able difference of opinion, and which obviously involves weighty 
financial considerations quite aside from considerations of por- 
icy, was temporarily disposed of by a vote taking over the Re- 
view, but leaving in the hands of the present board of editors, 
until the next annual meeting, all of their present powers. 
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Piano Recital by 


Guiomar Novaes 


The Brilliant Brazilian Pianiste 


For the benefit of the Manassas Industrial 
School for Colored Youth, Manassas Va. 
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Paulin, 20 Vesey Street. 
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